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NUMBER ONE/ SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL SERIES 


One of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


SAMUEL 


BARBER 


We are extremely proud of the fact that the 
complete works of Samuel Barber are 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc. Since 1942, 
when Mr. Barber’s Serenade, opus 1 for 
String Orchestra was published by us, 
“his music has been a valued part of the 
Schirmer catalog. Winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize (1958) for his opera Vanessa, Mr. 
Barber has accepted a commission to 
write his First Piano Concerto as his 
contribution to the Schirmer Centennial. 
His creative genius has established him 

as a powerful force among American 
composers and greatly heightened the 
prestige of our country’s music throughout the world. 


G. SCHIRMER / 09 FirtH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NY. 
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ATTENDED THE Eastern Regional meet- 

ing held in New York City on 
November 19. Several members in at- 
tendance at this meeting insisted that 
I put the speech I made there into 
the pages of THe Butuietin. I have 
acquiesced to this request and am 
using part of that talk as my presi- 
dential message. 

As you know, NATS was started 16 
years ago. It started with great enthusi- 
asm and great vision. A distinguished 
sociological friend of mine said, “Or- 
ganizations and institutions start with 
great life and vigor, but they may be- 
come ossified to the point of death if 
the leadership does not keep the struc- 
ture alive and functioning.” Each of you 
is or may be a leader in NATS. We 
must not slump or go dead—there is no 
reason for inertress of apathy. New 
people, fine young people are coming 
into our organization all the time, and 
they are looking to us for guidance and 
inspiration and help. Let’s be generous 
with our interest and our help—we 
must not fail them. 

Our past has been splendid, and our 
achievements are many. On the door of 
the Archives Building of the Federal 
Government in Washington are these 
words, “THE PAST IS ONLY A PRELUDE TO 
THE Future.” How true is this state- 
ment! We build on the past; we must 
not rest upon it! 

Think for a moment: Why do we 
climb mountains? Why do we explore 
the under-sea world? Why do we want 
to fly to the moon and the stars and to 
the edges of infinity? Something deep 
seated in man—his human nature or 
something superhuman—drives him to 
extend the periphery of his experience, 
to try to explore and understand the 
great compulsive forces of life. There is 
a drive of curiosity that makes man try 
to understand the nature of the world 
and man; a similar drive urges the 
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artist to creative activity—the scienti t 
and the artist share many common im- 
pulses. As singers and teachers we are 
allied with the scientists in creating a 
world of beautiful and logical orde”, 
beautiful meanings, and for us, beauti- 
ful sounds. 

When I make as broad a statement 
as I have just made, I want to protect 
myself from seeming to be handing out 
“gobbelty-gook.” I am the first to admit 
that in singing and teaching it cannot 
be all beautiful—there are many prosaic 
details to which we must attend. It is 
my habit to go from the particular to 
the general—from the prosy details to 
the integrated whole. That is the way 
of science, and it is the way of art. 

You will remember how the great 
artists of the period of the Renaissance 
were governed by the recognition of 
relationships, and this in itself made 
them think of themselves as_philoso- 
phers, lovers of wisdom. They were 
intrigued by the relationship of the part 
to the whole, of the individual to socie- 
ty, of society to the larger notion of 
metaphysics and social structure in its 
entirety. 

But the great Renaissance artists 
never forgot that their art was based 
on details, on minutiae and finally cn 
nature itself. They were constant y 
aware that nature was their base, bit 
in their creativity they sought to ex- 
pand and go beyond nature. 

To apply this thought to ourselves, if 
you will understand me, I should lile 
to say that it is not natural for us 0 
sing in the great style, in the grard 
manner. It is no more natural than for 
man to fly—we have had to learn o 
fly—we have to learn to sing. This 
learning involves technique which is 
basic, but if we stop at technique, if ve 
stop at just beautiful sounds, we fill 
short of artistry. Moreover, we must |e 
aware of the relation of our art to tle 
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meaning involved in it. To a few this 
a\vareness seems to be intuitive, but for 
most of us, it must be learned. And so 
we go from nature through technique to 
aitistry and meaning. 

To me this artistry and meaning in- 
vilves two things—first, the meaning of 
the text in song or opera, the musical 
meanings, the meaning of the structure 
aid order—all of this is basic. Secondly, 
there is the meaning of our art to the 
world of people. The singer has been a 
hzh and valuable factor in the culture 
o: the world—he has been the precipi- 
tent of the feelings of mankind. It was 
tLe singer who was supreme in the pro- 
diction of the Greek tragedies, in the 
irtoning of the prayers of the pecple, 
ir the Gregorian chant, in the courts 
o: love in the Medieval Pericd; it was 
the folk singer who sang of the loves 
aid hates, the bawdiness, the lofty 
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JOHN TOMS 


HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VocAL 

PepaGocy is one year old. Proudly 
and with enthusiasm we report it is 
strong and growing. The response to the 
Founder’s Year Program has exceeded 
initial expectations which, incidentally, 
makes possible the AIVP account in the 
ledger of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing to be in the black 
—with money on hand to continue 
necessary operations. 

G. Willard Bassett, Liaison Officer 
between NASM and NATS arranged 
for the Recorder of AIVP and the 
President of NATS to meet with the 
Commission on Curriculum of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools cf Music 
during its Chicago convention in No- 
vember. A concise report, including a 
stitement of purpose, a historical sum- 
mury and an outline of the AIVP cur- 
ri; ulum was presented to the members 
of the Commission. This Ccmmission 
endorsed the program in its entirety, 
pr »posed the report be read to all liai- 
so1 officers present at the NASM con- 
venation and instructed the Recorder of 
AIVP to send a covering letter with a 
co»oy of the report and AIVP brochure 
to the heads of all member schools of 
th: Association informing them of the 
program and asking that, where pos- 
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ideals of people, the singer who pre- 
sented the image and ideals of classi- 
cism and romanticism—and so I might 
continue. 

These meanings we are apt to forget 
in the details of studio life. It is in these 
meanings that we can find pride in our 
profession, pride that we are a part of 
society where we, in our own way, in- 
terpret the ideological and inspirational 
aspects of our civilizaticn. To make 
these interpretations in an industrial- 
ized society, in a society dominated by 
the conflict of East and West, is a 
battle. But, if we believe in climbing 
mountains, it is worth the effort. 

Effort? Yes! It is not just “doin’ what 


at AIVP's First Year 


sible, they cffer courses to implement 
the AIVP curriculum. 

On the cpening day of the NATS An- 
nual Convention in Dallas, Dale V. 
Gilliland, Director of the American In- 
stitute of Vocal Pedagogy, and John 
Toms, Recorder, reac progress state- 
ments. It was brought to the attention 
of the assembly that inasmuch as NATS 
is a Learned Society and a member of 
the National Association of Learned 
Societies, as opposed to a social frater- 
nity, it is imperative it always direct 
its efforts toward improving the educa- 


AIVP of NATS 


The 
Founder's Year Program 
will terminate March 15. 


Senior members of NATS who 
may wish to apply should re- 
quest application forms from: 
John Toms, Recorder 
School of Music 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Dale V. Gilliland 


Director, AIVP 


comes naturally” that brings achieve- 
ment. My experience tells me that it is 
doing the hard things—maybe the things 
we don’t like to do, the things we do 
with effort, that bring the rewards of 
the spirit. 

“WHY WERE THE SAINTS saints? Be- 
cause they were cheerful when it was 
difficult to be cheerful, patient when it 
was difficult to be patient, and because 
they pushed on when they wanted to 
stand still, and kept silent when they 
wanted to talk, and were agreeable 
when they wanted to be disagreeable. 
That was all. It was quite simple, and 
always will be.” Let’s be saints in our 
profession.=2 


tional and teaching standards of its 
membership. The chance possibility of 
a clique forming within such a select 
group must be considered unlikely. 

The terms of office of Dr. Victor A. 
Fields and Miss Radiana Pazmor on the 
Administrative Faculty of AIVP closed 
on January 1, 1961. The National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing and 
remaining members of the faculty are 
indebted to them for their devoted effort 
in the exacting job of establishing this 
program. We are happy to announce 
the appointment by President B. Fred 
Wise, of Ralph Errolle of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Romley Fell of Summit, 
New Jersey, as the two new members 
of the Administrative Faculty of AIVP. 
Our appreciation also goes to George 
Cox, who as Acting Director of Work- 
shops, served on the faculty during this 
formative year. William Vennard, who 
has been on leave from the University 
of Southern California, is now wel- 
comed as Director of Workshops. 

On January 10, 1961, 155 applications 
for the Founder’s Year Fellowship had 
been made—and 64 awarded. The clos- 
ing date of the Founder’s Year Program 
has been extended to March 15, 1961. 
All applications will be processed im- 
mediately and a complete list of persons 
who have been granted Fellowships will 
be published in the May Buttetin.32 
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Mr. Taylor’s distinguished career includes 
the following: past-president of NATS, 
past-president of NYSTA, and member of 
the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing . . . teaching posts at Texas Chris- 
tian University, Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University and, for over 22 years, 
Juilliard School of Music . . . conductor of 
his own private voice studio for the past 
five years . . . conductor of master music 
classes in many cities across the United 
States . . . founder and first president of 
the Fort Worth [Texas] Conservatory of 
Music. 

He is the author of the book, “Group 
Voice.” Also well-known and widely used 
are his more than ten editions of song al- 
bums covering all phases of vocal reper- 
toire. 

The following paper was the keynote 
address of the 1960 NATS National Con- 
vention, held in Dallas, December 27-30. 


* * * 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

TEACHERS OF SINGING has many 
reasons to be proud of its growth and 
accomplishments during the past six- 
teen years. Many of our original ob- 
jectives have been, or are being, 
achieved. Our prestige as a professional 
organization has constantly risen in the 
minds of our colleagues in other pro- 
fessions and the general public. Despite 
some difficult times and set-backs, I 
think we can say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the association has been 
a success from the start. 

However, this is not a time to look 
backwards, but to look forward. And 
may I add, with confidence. We should 
look back, only to take stock, and to 
try and remember what remains of our 
original objectives that still demand 
fulfillment. We should look forward 
with faith in these objectives and realize 
that until we do find the solutions to the 
problems that these objectives present, 
we can never feel that our existence as 
an association was ever really justified. 
May I remind you, that the main and 
foremost, and by far the most important 
objective of this association is, and I 
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hope always will be, that through our 
study programs, lectures, demonstra- 
tions etc., we will help produce better 
teachers, and hence, better singing, in 
all branches of the vocal art. 

The theme of our meeting this year 
is: Song, The Speech of the Heart. 
This is a good theme and a noble one. 
Song, and how to sing songs is, after all, 
the real reason for our existence as a 
profession. It fits in very well with what 
I would like to say to you. 

Since the teaching of voice and the 
Art of Singing is our basic objective, 
and we have been giving a lot of 
thought and attention to the accomp- 
lishments of these objectives during the 
past sixteen years, I find it very dis- 
turbing to read and hear from many 
sources that singing is on the decline. 
Now, this is not the first time such a 
statement has been made. Every so 
often we hear this statement being made 
by critics, both here and abroad. We 
shall no doubt hear it said many times 
again. Indeed, this kind of comment was 
one of the reasons why some of us felt 
that a NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SING- 
ING TEACHERS would be a good thing 
for our profession, so we got together 
and started one. This, and the fact that 
at that time, just sixteen years ago, 
we were being taken to task as a pro- 
fession by the press and magazines etc. 
They charged us with having within our 
ranks unethical teachers who were 
quacks and charlatans, charging ex- 
horbitant fees, accepting students with 
no talent, and all the rest with which 
we are so familiar. 

But, now, after sixteen years, during 
which time we have been trying to 
eliminate the causes of these charges, 
we still hear that singing is on the de- 
cline. I refer specifically to an article 
published recently in the New York 
Times by one of this paper’s distin- 
guished critics. He wrote a very con- 
troversial article which stated, and I 
quote: “Today’s singers do not have the 
flair or technique of their predecessors,” 
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and raises the question, “Is the Art cf 
Singing on the Decline?” 

This critic readily admits that every 
age looks back at the singer and sing- 
ing of the previous age as the exempla., 
as he puts it. And it is true, that many 
of us who were fortunate enough to 
have heard Caruso, Tetrezzini, Sem- 
brich, Tito Ruffo, Destinn, and many 
more of the great names in the early 
years of this century, are bound to com- 
pare them with singers of the present 
day. But the critic goes on to say that, 
“Perhaps vocal art has been on the de- 
cline since Handel’s day,” although, he 
points out, “that fifty years ago there 
seems to have been enough great singers 
to form a division, while today we are 
lucky enough if. we can get a platoon.” 
He adds this observation, too, which we 
know to be true. He says, “there does 
not seem to be a true heldentenor any- 
where in the world today, and that as 
for coloratura sopranos—the Hempels, 
the Galli-Curcis—they are just not to 
be found. The one bright and encour- 
aging comment he makes, has to do with 
the notable improvement in the mu- 
sicianship of today’s singers. I quote, 
“Singers today have a more cultivated 
style, secure rhythm and greater respect 
for the composer.” But, he adds, “Very, 
very few have the vocal technique of 
their predecessors, and that when it 
comes to the really difficult things in 
the repertory, the results can be pain- 
ful, even among the great ones of our 
time.” Furthermore, and to me, this is 
the statement that should arouse each 
and every one of us, “SucH HAS BEIN 
THE LOWERING OF VOCAL STANDARDS, THAT 
WE ARE NOT ONLY LIKELY TO TAKE 
SLOPPY SINGING FOR GRANTED; WE ANE 
ALSO HAPPY TO APPLAUD IT.” He asks this 
question, “Is it demanding too much fr 
singers to handle coloratura passag 
with neatness, to sing on pitch, and not 
to run out of breath before a phrase is 
ended?” 

Perhaps we can take some comfc:t 
in the fact that this critic was speakiig 
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BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


-pecifically about the recent revival of 
‘he opera by Donizetti, L’elisir d’amore, 
at the Metropolitan. The singers to 
whom he refers [not by name of 
course] were artists born and trained 
in Europe, with an exception or two. 
He even goes so far as to raise the ques- 
tion as to the advisability of reviving 
such an opera, that demands singers 
who can not measure up, so far as 
coloratura singing is concerned. He 
acknowledges that we have many sing- 
ers who can handle lyric or dramatic 
roles, but few who can sing coloratura 
with any flair. 

“The trouble is,” he says, “that since 
lungs and vocal cords are still manu- 
factured in the same old way, it must 
be the fact that hardly anyone around 
can take a young singer and install a 
technique capable of handling a role like 
Donna ANNA in Don Giovanni or 
Av1na in L’Elisir.” He reminds us “that 
not so long ago there were any number 
of sopranos like Kruz, Hempel, Galli- 
Curci, Bori, Tetrezzini etc., who could 
have negotiated the coloratura of the 
Adina role with ease and great flair. 
They could sing effortlessly and natu- 
rally on pitch with the voice never losing 
quality above the staff. And arpeggios, 
leaps, trills, stacatto scales and a flow- 
ing line all were an integral part of 
tieir technique. And so he says, “What 
has happened?” “And why is it that 
vocal technique is at such a low ebb?” 

Part of the answer, he suggests, “must 
be in the teaching, tho’ not all.” His 
next statement is truly controversial, 
aad one that has plagued the profession 
for lo these many years, for he implies 
tiat some type of license or regulation 
iis needed to prevent just anyone from 
t-aching singing. He says, “It is no 
s-cret that in our decades vocal teach- 
e's have ruined many promising voices.” 
Fe goes on, “I, anybody can hang out 
a shingle and teach voice, loudly an- 
nouncing ourselves as the only true 
exponent of the coup de glotte, as taught 
by de Reske and handed to us personal- 
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ly by his ghost. Or we can invent the 
laryngo-thyro-cricoareteno system of 
muscular untension, every applicant 
guaranteed to have the sinuses expand- 
ed, the diaphragm unfastened, and two 
octaves added to the upper and lower 
register. All, of course, provided the 
system is followed for seven years, at 
fifty dollars the weekly lesson.” 

Teaching and [may I say, facetious- 
ness aside] he goes on to say “that many 
singers have none but themselves to 
blame for not living up to their poten- 
tial. How many around today have the 
restraint of Kirsten Flagstad, who was 
content to sing light, or even subsidiary 
roles for many years? Not until she 
knew she was ready did she turn to 
Wagner. Singers like her, like Giuseppe 
de Luca and Leon Rothier could go on 
singing apparently forever because they 
had never forced their voices as young 
artists.” 

“Also, management is at fault,” he 
goes on, “management only too often 
seizes a promising singer and, literally 
works the young artists to vocal death. 
Opera and concert tours; recording ses- 
sions; in San Francisco one day and 
London the next; rush, rush, rush. How 
can an artist be expected to mature 
artistically and vocally, under these 
circumstances?” 

This then, my colleagues and friends, 
is the opinion of one of our distin- 
guished critics concerning the vocal 
situation in this country as of the year 
1960. Whether or not you agree with 
his appraisal and his criticisms of our 
profession is of course, your own affair. 
However, I do not think that we as an 
association can ignore the challenge that 
these statements present. We cannot 
afford to brush these assertions aside, 
even if we feel that they are the 
opinions of but one man. No, indeed, I 
feel that if there is only one element 
of truth in what he says, it is the busi- 
ness of each and every one of us, as 
serious American teachers, to face up 
to the fact that we can and should do 
scemething about it. We have a member- 
ship of approximately two thousand 
members throughout the country. This 
is a small number of teachers when we 
realize that in New York City alone, as 
revealed by the 1960 census there are 
forty thousand people listing themselves 
and claiming that they are teaching 
singing. Multiply this number by others 
in all the states of the Union who claim 
they are singing teachers, and we then 
get a faint idea of the scope of our prob- 
lems, if our influence to improve the 
art of singing in the country is to mean 
anything. Our influence as an associa- 
tion is most important. We have dedi- 
cated ourselves as a group of teachers 


with the task of developing the sing- 
ing talents of the youth of the coun- 
try, and we must not fail them. 

In passing, may I remind all of us, 
that the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing does not, and in fact 
never has accepted the responsibility of 
guaranteeing the capabilities of any and 
every teacher-member. Membership in 
this association alone, does not assure 
to a student that his voice will not be 
ruined, or that his coloratura singing 
can be guaranteed. Obviously, we can- 
not give our word to the public that 
membership in this association auto- 
matically produces a good teacher. All 
we can do is to try to accept into the 
organization only those teachers who, 
because of training, experience and the 
promise to live up to its ethical code, 
seem qualified to teach. 

Our responsibility as an association 
is to provide a program that will help 
improve the teaching in this country, 
and in turn, produce singers who are 
adequately prepared and worthy of the 
name. This we must do if we are to 
continue to be a dominant factor in the 
vocal cultural development of this great 
nation. 

As we face the future, perhaps we 
should try to find the answers to some 
of the following questions: 

[1.] Is the presently designed pro- 
gram of study, clinical demonstrations 
etc., helping our members understand 
and master the problems involved in 
teaching the techniques that the highly 
trained singer must possess? 

[2.] Are we prepared to take the be- 
ginning student on through the various 
stages of growth through which the 
singer must pass to the advanced art of 
florid and coloratura singing? 

[3.] Have we spent too much time 
and energy studying and explaining the 
why’s and wherefore’s of the scientific 
side of vocal production, and because of 
the controversial nature of the subject, 
hesitated and shied away from coming 
to grips with the problems involved in 
teaching the advanced techniques of the 
art of singing? 

[4.] Are we too prone to accept the 
easy way out, by saying—well, there 
is no use, the opportunities today are 
mostly in the popular field for singers, 
and there’s really little or no chance 
for the highly-trained artist-singer? 

[5.] Is there a concerted effort by 
each member-teacher in each and 
every district of the association and 
through the local chapters to promote 
and assist in developing opportunities 
for recitals, concerts, oratorio perform- 
ances, and especially opera, so that 
singers adequately prepared will be en- 

[Please turn the page.] 
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gaged? Incidentally, I agree with our 
President’s recent letter in THE But- 
LETIN, that the success of the associa- 
tion really depends upon the active and 
close co-operation of members at the 
loca’ and district level. This is where 
our effectiveness really counts. 

[6.] Also, are we as an association, 
attracting the many well-qualified art- 
ist-teachers throughout the country, 
who could aid us, and themselves as 
well, in making this country the mecca 
for those who desire the finest vocal 
teaching in this or any other age? 

The answer to these and other ques- 
tions will probably always confront us 
in one way or another. At the present 
time, with the hectic conditions of the 
world—when so much emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the purely commercial and 
scientific—these problems will seem 
more difficult to find the right solution. 
These times of uncertainty are reflected 
in the growing number of private teach- 
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known tongues? Perhaps it is be- 
cause they are not yet acquainted with 
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ers especially who have forsaken the 
profession, simply because they cannot 
make a living. However, the private 
teacher is still in the majority, as far as 
numbers is concerned. 

Despite the relatively more secure 
position of the institutional teacher, it 
should be borne in mind that the private 
studio is still one of the most sought- 
for sanctuaries by the serious artist- 
singer. In our zeal to make the associa- 
tion a learned society, let us not forget 
the needs and problems of either the 
private or the institutional teacher, and 
what they both contribute to the 
profession. 

Now, being an optimist by nature, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that I think 
these, and many other problems, will be 
met squarely, and solved in time by this 
association. The large majority of mem- 
bers of this organization, both past and 
present, are loyal, dedicated men and 
women, who have devoted time, energy 


Hail, Demosthenes! 


the great beauty of good enunciaton 
gained through proper articulation of 
consonants and sustaining of clear 
vowels, plus the normal emphasis of the 
words of the text. In a famous legend, 
Demosthenes devised exercises to at- 
tain his degree of perfection, and, to 
this day enunciaton in both singing and 
speaking remains a technique perfected 
only through diligent and thoughtful 
practice. Demosthenes may or may not 
have filled his mouth with pebbles, and 
he may or may not have taken to the 
seashore to do his valiant best against 
wind and wave; but, from the legend 
surrounding him, we at least gather 
that he had a halting, thick-tongued 
delivery which he was determined to 
overcome. Apparently, he analyzed the 
situation and devised exercises which 
would coax a thick and lazy tongue 
into activity, working with much pa- 
tience and perseverance to win his goal 
of fluent speech. 

Exercises to bring about good enun- 
ciation can be started during the first 
few weeks of vocal training; and decla- 


and their personal resources to the ac- 


any way. 


complishments of the highest ideals of 
the vocal art. We must continue to rise 
above pettiness, jealousies and narrow 
thinking, and instead concentrate our 
minds and energies on the greater goals 
that must be achieved. We will not, [ 
feel sure, shirk our responsibilities in 


In looking ahead, then, to the pati 
that lies before us, perhaps it might be 
well to remember the words of Phillips 
Brooks, who said: “Do not pray for 
tasks equal to your powers, but pray for 
powers equal to your tasks.” And i1 
closing, as a symbol of unity which | 
hope will always prevail in our associa- 
tion, may a paraphrase a few lines 
from Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha: 

All our strength is in our union 

All our danger is in discord: 

Therefore, be at peace henceforwar«, 

And as brothers and sisters work 
together.22 


mation, incorporating the improve- 
ments derived from these exercises, 
begins with the first simple song. 
Declamation, of course, is only one 
phase of vocal training, for it is not 
a singing “method,” nor does it consti- 
tute a short cut to vocal perfection; 
basic vocal principles must be mastered. 

The writer recently spent some time 
with a teacher in Europe who ap- 
proaches. declamation through the 
practice of unadorned consonants. She 
works with bare “plosive” sounds pro- 
duced by articulated consonants, as in 
Puh-Buh, Tuh-Duh, Muh-Nuh, Fuii- 
Vuh, Guh-Kuh, etc. The consonant 
“R” is approached through other con- 
sonants to facilitate rolling or trilling, 
as in Fruh-Vruh, Pruh-Bruh. She even 
insists that her European pupils mast *r 
the English “TH.” In these drills, the 
tongue and lips are not set or prepar:d 
in advance of the “flick” of consona it 
formation. The student takes breats, 
waits a second, then flicks the cons»- 
nants in a light, plosive manner, neith:r 
building up pressure behind the co::- 
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sonants nor dwelling on the resulting 
mute vowel. Each group of syllables is 
repeated probably six times on one 
breath. The next step is to combine con- 
sonants with clear vowels, recognizing 
vowel purity and focus at the instant 
of articulation. This teacher uses the 
[talian succession of syllables la, be, da, 
me, ni, po, tu for this purpose. Phrases, 
sentences and complete texts follow. 

The effectiveness of declamation de- 
gends upon preliminary practice of all 
sonsonants; but certainly vowels are 
not neglected. Not at all! Consonant 
oegets vowel—helps the singer to ar- 
vive in the open-throated, pure, un- 
forced center of vowel which pours over 
an uninhibited tongue. Vowels open 
the throat and set the tongue, and when 
the necessary repose is attained and 
enunciation has reached a degree of 
perfection, proper declamation is an ex- 
‘ellent approach to song. Sustaining 
oitch with open mouth automatically 
gives vowel of a sort, and, since this 
seems true, it is reasonable to say that, 
other things being equal, the better the 
vowel the better the tone. 

To declaim, with singing as the ob- 
jective, one speaks naturally—function- 
al faults having been discovered and 
remedied—with the added awareness 
of proper formation of consonants and 
sustained purity of vowels. The text of 
any good song is suitable. Take, for 
instance, C.iortnpa, by Morgan, a 
charming little song with which to ap- 
proach the technique: 

Clorinda is dainty and winsome. 

The fairest of maidens is she. 

No flower could be sweeter 

No form could be neater, 

No mortal more perfect could be. 
Clorinda! The fairest of maidens is she. 


I saw her in the hayfield one morning. 

Her gown of blue linen she wore. 

She was singing, and dancing, 

And looked most entrancing. 

I ne’er saw such beauty before. 
Declaim these words in a normal con- 
versational manner, though with the 
added sharpness of consonants and last- 
ng quality of vowels developed by the 
wticulation drills. Recognize and ex- 
amine every sound as it appears. You 
vill find that, when speaking in a 
heightened conversational manner, 
here is a most attractive and normal 
“flow” towards objective. The voice 
passes easily through unimportant 
\vords and syllables, with proper vocal 
intensity, but without verbal stress, 
consequently heightening the effect of 
significant words. In declaiming, one 
neither mumbles nor shouts, but, by 
(larity and emphasis, awakens the lis- 
tener’s awareness of not only the mean- 
ing but even the beauty of every word. 
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A second and most important help in 
good declamation is imagination. Can’t 
you see Clorinda? Just pronounce her 
name and you see a vision of loveliness! 
She is as fresh as the daisies and corn- 
flowers in the field; and can’t you 
imagine the sky taking on richer color 
because of her blue gown? Deciaiming 
in speaking and singing too, without 
imagination, can be likened to a pile of 
coal or a tank of oil in the basement. 
Fuel, yes; but these elements produce 
no warming glow until set afire. Words 
can be mere orderly successions of con- 
sonants and vowels until they, too, are 
set afire by imagination and meaning. 
Then they are transformed into emo- 
tional entities to which the listener 
reacts with awakened interest and en- 
joyment. Declaim, then, in a meaning- 
ful but not precious manner. Speak the 
text over and over again to find the 
emphasis and feeling naturally and in- 
evitably suggested by the words. This 
process transfers readily to singing, for, 
within the limitations placed upon text 
by melody, one finds normal and ex- 
quisite nuances and relationships be- 
tween syllables and words bringing 
about superior interpretation and lega- 
to. Important vocally is the fact that 
the singer finds immediate solidity of 
vowel uninhibited by muscular inter- 
ference of tongue and throat. 

Declamation is of use in reclaiming 
worn and badly used voices also. Its 
value was demonstrated for me many 
years ago when it was necessary to re- 
cover from having worked too strenu- 
ously and probably too early in coaching 
for opera. A wise and patient teacher 
for months allowed only speaking as 
the vocalise or song was played, sing- 
ing just a phrase or two at each lesson; 
and a subsequent teacher carried this 
approach further. Recently, work was 
done with a leading teacher irf Italy who 
also uses the technique. The recovery 
has always seemed to me miraculous. 
The complete repose and freedom of 
gentle declamation relaxed the throat 
and brought about a healthy condition 
of the vocal apparatus, strengthening 
it with remarkable speed. 

Pay particular attention to the next 
vocal artist you hear. Has he followed 
the example of Demosthenes and per- 
fected his enunciation or does he sing 
in unknown tongues? Regard the de- 
gree of naturalness and freedom with 
which he sings, and listen for the in- 
terpretive flow of text. Is he able to 
project both text and melody so that his 
art reaches you as something warm, 
living and personal—so perfectly and 
unobtrusively done that you realize that 
the text 1s tremendously important—in 


-fact, is the raison d’etre of song?## 
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The BERNOULLI EFFECT 


Welliam Veunard 


OR SOME YEARS NOw, at workshops and conventions as 

well as in articles in THE BULLETIN and elsewhere, our 
colleague, Robert Taylor!, has been calling attention to the 
Bernoulli Effect in singing. He makes the point that in this 
age of science it is easier to convince students of singing 
not to use excess muscularity if one proves that the glottis 
can be vibrated by breath alone, that even the closing of 
the glottis can be accomplished partly by flow of air. 

If Taylor has been somewhat of a voice crying “Bernoulli” 
in the wilderness of voice pedagogy, he has not been alone 
in the world of voice science. Van den Berg, et al.?, wrote 
an abstruse article on the subject for the JouRNAL OF THE 
AcousTIcAL SocrETy oF AMERICA, and others have men- 
tioned the Bernoulli Effect in explaining vibratory phe- 
nomena [Moore*, Timcke*, von Leden*]. 

The principle which Bernoulli enunciated has many appli- 
cations. It is a lifting force in aviation, and it creates the 
suction needed in atomizers, as well as being a factor in 
the vibrators of wind instruments. An easy demonstration 
of it is illustrated in Fig. 1. If you will hold a letter-size 
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Figure 1: DEMONSTRATION OF THE BERNOULLI EFFECT. 


sheet of paper against your chin [Fig. 1 A] and blow, the 
paper will rise to a horizontal position [Fig. 1 B]. The 
reason for this is that when a gas [or a liquid, for that 
matter] is in motion it exerts less than its normal pressure 
upon its surrounding environment. In Fig. 1 A, atmospheric 
pressure [represented by the arrows] is normal on both 
sides of the paper, so gravity pulls it down. In Fig. 1 B, 
pressure is reduced above the paper by the motion of the 
air, and therefore the normal pressure below is sufficient 
to raise the paper. 
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in SINGING 


Fig. 2 is a diagram of an atomizer. Air [or water, as in 
the case of the insecticide spray often used with garde 
hose] is moving from left to right in the drawing. The tube 
narrows, which causes the flow to be even faster in passin; 
this point. Just here is the opening of a tube which goe. 
down into a jar containing the liquid that is to be sprayed 
Reduced pressure caused by the flow of air [or water’ 
above draws the liquid up into the current, and it is blown 
out of the atomizer. 


AN], Wor 


Figure 2: DIAGRAM OF ATOMIZER COMPARED WITH 
TOMOGRAM OF LARYNX. 


Now turn Fig. 2 on its side and see how the atomizer 
parallels the cross-section of the windpipe and larynx shown 
in the tomogram [courtesy of van den Berg]. The under 
surface of the vocal folds is funnel-shaped. Indeed, tle 
membrane lining it is called the conus elasticus. When the 
vocal folds [vocal cords] are fairly close to each other there 
is a narrowing of the air passage sufficient for the Bernou/li 
Effect to draw them together, if the breath is flowing «t 
the same time. 

As a matter of fact, in laughter the vocal muscles ave 
sucked together in just this way. Moore and von Leden* 
have published a careful study of the kind of laughter th:t 
is expressed in writing commonly as: “Ha-ha-ha.” Fig. 3 
shows frames from a high-speed motion picture taken ly 
them of the closing of the glottis for one of these “Ha’:”. 
In these pictures the arytenoid cartilages are seen at tle 
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Ficure 3: VOCAL FOLDS IN ASPIRATE ATTACK. High-speed motion 

picture sequence reprinted by permission from Fouta PHontatrica, Vol. 10 

No. 4, p. 209, 1958 [Moore and von Leden®]. Several frames are omitted 

between the first three pictures, from from C to L the pictures are roughly 
cvery other frame from the movie. See Figure 4. 


bottom and the vocalis muscles are at the top. 

Remember that the vocal cords, as we call them, are 
complex structures the forward part of which is muscular 
[with ligamentous edges] and the rear part of which is 
cartilage. The muscles are always together at the front end 
[top of our pictures] since they arise from the angle of the 
thyroid cartilage, but the glottis is opened or closed by 
movements of the arytenoid cartilages, which are controlled 
by three sets of muscles other than the vocalis muscles. 

In Fig. 3 A, the glottis is rather widely open, and through- 
out the series C-L the arytenoids are closing at a nearly 
constant rate, but the vocalis muscles are doing something 
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licure 4: GRAPH MOVEMENTS OF VOCAL FOLDS AND ARYTENOIDS 
IN ASPIRATE ATTACK. Graph movements taken from high speed motion 
jicture represented in Figure 3, reprinted by permission from FOLIA 
}HONIATRICA, Vol. 10, No. 4, p. 210. [Moore and von Leden*]. Number of 
fames 0-120 indicated at bottom. Distance between mid-points of muscular 
folds as measured in each frame is shown in upper graph. Five separate com- 
plete vibratory movements can be noted. Distance between arytenoid cartilages 
i shown in lower graph. Notice that there are three vibrations of the muscu- 
lr [or ligamentous] glottis before the arytenoids are fully approximated. 
Tigure 3A is a frame that came before this graph. Vertical broken lines show 
vhere the other frames belong on this graph. Figure 3B is frame 1]; Figure 3C 
is frame 15, etc. 
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else. The Bernoulli Effect is drawing them together more 
rapidly than the arytenoids are approaching each other. At 
D they almost touch. However, their elasticity is such that 
they pull apart again [E-H], after which the suction of the 
flow of air brings them toward each other again [I-L]. In 
L the muscular glottis is closed, though the cartilaginous 
glottis is still partly open. Moore and von Leden report 
that actually the muscular glottis completed two more vi- 
brations, closing tightly and remaining closed for a longer 
time than the open phase, before the cartilages came to- 
gether [Fig. 4]. 

This is how vibration is initiated by the aspirate [h]. 
Breath is flowing while the glottis is closing by action of 
the interarytenoid muscles. When the vocal muscles are 
nearly enough together, the Bernoulli Effect sucks them 
into vibration before the cartilages have fully closed. After 
the cartilages have been approximated [it may even be an 
imperfect approximation] the sequence of aerodynamic fac- 
tors is as follows: first the flow of breath sucks the glottis 
shut; this stops the flow momentarily, whereupon breath 
pressure blows the glottis open again; air flow recommences 
and the cycle repeats. 

This is rather different from the way the vibration has 
usually been described. In fact, I myself wrote, in 1949: 
“The lips hold back the breath until its pressure becomes 
greater than their tension. Then a minute puff of air es- 
capes, reducing the pressure to the point where the lip 
tension can stop the flow of breath again,” [Vennard’ p. 34]. 
The concept here is one of muscle tension resisting breath 
pressure. No account is taken of suction. The old idea is 
part myoelastic; the new one does not deny the muscular 
factors, but neither does it depend upon them—it is com- 
pletely aerodynamic, throwing the emphasis upon breath 
flow. 

You can demonstrate purely aerodynamic vibration by 
holding two sheets of paper to your lips and blowing be- 
tween them. Hold the sheets vertically, one in each hand. 
They may fall apart, but when you blow they will be drawn 
together and will begin to vibrate. The Bernoulli Effect 
brings them together. This stops the flow of air, so they 
are blown apart only to be sucked together again immedi- 
ately, and the cycle repeats itself as long as you keep 
blowing. 

Actually we must combine both of these ideas in our 
concept of phonation. Voice is a myoelastic-aerodynamic 
phenomenon [van den Berg’]. But our teaching should 
emphasize breath rather than muscle. The difference of 
emphasis is epitomized in the two different ways in which 
it is possible to attack a vowel. This is one detail of singing 
upon which I allow myself to be a perfectionist. 

There are two acts which must synchronize in attacking 
a vowel. The interarytenoid muscles must close the glottis 
[with cooperation from other laryngeal muscles] and the 
breath must flow. If the two acts synchronize perfectly, we 
have the perfect simultaneous attack or instantaneous at- 
tack, as it is sometimes called. But assuming that a student 
will not achieve perfection, which act should come first? 
Upon which act should he concentrate, breathing or closing 
the throat? 

If the glottis closes first, and then breath pressure is ap- 
plied, the vibration will begin with an explosion of air as 
the pressure overcomes the muscular tension. The Bernoulli 
Effect will then become a part of the process, it is true, 
but too late. The muscular adjustment is not the same. 
Moore and von Leden have also photographed the glottal 
plosive [which is the phonetic term for this kind of attack] 
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Figure 5: VOCAL FOLDS IN GLOTTAL PLOSIVE. High-speed motion picture sequence prepared especially for THe BULLETIN by Dr. Paul Moore, Institute 
of Laryngology and Voice Disorders, Chicago. View from left to right, beginning with upper left. Frames are omitted between first four pictures, but 
beginning with fourth from upper left the frames are consecutive. 


and shown how much more violent it is than an aspirate 
attack. 

Fig. 5 was prepared by Dr. Moore especially for this 
article. The sequence of frames is from left to right, be- 
ginning at upper left. The first picture corresponds roughly 
to Fig. 3 B, and shows the glottis closing. Notice that the 
arytenoid cartilages are not parallel and meet at the vocal 
processes first, Fig. 5, second picture from upper left. Fric- 
tion is thus created between the vocal processes as the 
cartilages are further drawn together, and sometimes re- 
peated glottal plosives actually produce contact ulcers be- 
tween the cartilages. In the third picture of Fig. 5 the 
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closing of the glottis is complete and its tenseness is shown 
by the fact that the laryngeal collar is closing over th 
glottis. The epiglottis [upper right] is descending and th: 
cartilages of Santorini are moving in [bottom of picture]. 
The false cords, or ventricular bands, are closing over th» 
true cords on each side. Dr. Moore writes that a few frame: 
later the true cords were completely obscured. The glotte 
plosive is really a slight cough. The whole larynx tense: 
for it. The explosion is one which laryngologists agree is 
damaging to the delicate structures. 

The remaining pictures in Fig. 5, beginning with the fourt!: 
from the left are consecutive frames taken at 4000 pe° 
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second, and they show the first 3% cycles of vibration. 
Notice the constriction. The glottis opens only partially, 
the cartilages remaining tightly held. Only in the 4th cycle 
[just beginning in the last picture, lower right] does the 
whole glottis open. Dr. Moore writes that in some films 
in his laboratory as many as 22 cycles of vibration elapse 
before the full cords become active. 

The attack which develops freedom in the laryngeal ad- 
justment is the one in which the flow of breath begins first, 
and then the glottis is closed to meet it. The vibration ac- 
tually begins with the Bernoulli Effect, and the adjustment 
of the muscles that bring the vocal cords together need 
never be as tense as with the glottal plosive. The result 
is truly “singing on the breath.” In the Bernoulli Effect, 
we find the scientific explanation of this classic empirical 
concept. 

The objection is sometimes raised that an aspirate attack 
results in a breathy tone. I am willing to concede that in 
cases of extreme breathiness the glottal plosive may be a 
means of overcoming this fault, but it is a dangerous remedy. 
The glottal rattle, or “fry” as the speech authorities call it, 
is better. However, the aspirate attack need not be breathy. 
Indeed, there can be a very complete reaction from the 
breathiness of the [h] to the clarity of the vowel. Think 
of the laugh for a moment. Breath flows generously be- 
tween the “ha’s” but the vowel sounds themselves are loud 
and clear. 

The attack by means of [h] can be every bit as crisp 
as the glottal plosive. In fact, one has a definite feeling 
of the breath striking something, even more than one 
does in the glottal plosive. In other words, the closing 
by means of the Bernoulli suction may well be what was 
originally intended by the expression “stroke of the glottis.” 
The connotation was not objectionable at first, but as the 
expression became corrupted to mean glottal plosive, it 
lost favor. For this reason it is well to avoid using the 
phrase “glottal stroke,” because one can never be sure 
what it means to the other person. 

Garcia advocated the coup de glotte and described it as 
a plosive, comparing it to the consonant [p]. However he 
also said: “It is very necessary to guard against confusing 
the articulation or stroke of the glottis with the stroke of 
the chest which resembles a cough, or the effort that one 
makes to expel from the gullet something that disturbs it.” 
[Il faut bien se garder de confondre lV articulation ou le 
coup de la glotte avec le coup de poitrine qui ressemble 
a la toux, ou a Veffort que Von fait pour expulser du gosier 
quelque chose qui le géne, Garcia‘, p. 11]. We can see with 
the aid of Fastax photography that the glottal plosive really 
is a cough, the difference is only one of degree. On the 
other hand, the “imaginary aspirate” that I am about to 
describe, when seen with the unaided eye in the laryngeal 
mirror [which is all Garcia had] looks very much like lips 
making a plosive. 

Of course, an audible [h] is only a crutch for learning 
the correct attack. Once there is a clear, crisp initiating of 
the vowel, the amount of time and breath that is wasted in 
the [h] should be reduced until finally there is only an 
‘imaginary h.” Mynard Jones calls this the “imaginary as- 
girate.” I am sure that insistence upon this kind of vowel 
attack is the most direct means of teaching freedom, or 
“singing on the breath.” The beginner may not achieve a 
much more pleasing tone with the “imaginary h” than he 
does with a careless glottal plosive, but vowels initiated 
with the “imaginary h” have a future. The glottal plosive 
only leads to more tension. 
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Van den Berg” has been experimenting for twelve years 
and more with excised larynges which he succeeds in mak- 
ing sing with compressed, preheated and humidified air. 
The interesting thing about such experimentation is that 
while in the living larynx all the muscles work at once, 
in the excised larynx one factor may be varied at a time. 
One of the many important findings of van den Berg is 
that both pitch and loudness can be varied either by vary- 
ing myoelastic factors only, or by varying aerodynamic 
factors only. In the living larynx, then, one or the other 
of these elements may be said to predominate. I believe 
that when the aerodynamic factor is neglected, freedom is 
lost; and furthermore, the “imaginary aspirate” insures that 
this emphasis will not be lost. 

The “imaginary h” is not limited in its usefulness to the 
attack alone. It promotes freedom wherever it may be 
needed. For example, one often hears a singer insert an 
aspirate in making an ascending leap on the same vowel. 
This is poor in performance, but profitable in practice. 
Without the aspirate the singer may simply drive to the 
upper tone with the same laryngeal adjustment as he had 
on the lower one, just by increasing the tension in it. With 
the aspirate the lower tone is released and a new adjust- 
ment is achieved for the higher one. When it has been 
learned, the aspirate becomes unnecessary, but it must still 
be imagined! 

There are five different modes of execution [Garcia', 
p. 20]: aspirato, staccato, marcato, legato, and portamento. 
I am sure that cleanness of articulation in a legato florid 
passage comes from practicing it aspirato first, that is, “Ha, 
ha, ha,” and then making the [h]s imaginary. This may 
produce a marcato that must still be smoothed into a legato, 
but the more rapid the coloratura the more the transition 
from aspirato to legato becomes direct. 

It would be interesting to see a Fastax camera study of 
these phases of singing. Meanwhile it may be said that the 
evidence points clearly to the value of the Bernoulli Effect 
in singing. 
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B efore this issue of THE BuL- 
LETIN reaches you, we will 
be well on our way into the new 
year of 1961. Nevertheless, I would 
like to extend to you my very best 
wishes for a Happy New Year. Not 
merely a year of luck and chance 
as the root of the word “happy” 
implies, but a. year in which the 
deepest meanings of happiness be 
realized, bringing to you a feeling 
of good fortune, contentment, pros- 
perity, joy and peace. 

We wish that all of you could 
have been at Dallas to enjoy with 
us the interesting program and rich 
fellowship of the convention. To 
enjoy also the warm hospitality oc- 
corded us by the city of Dallas but 
most of all by the people responsi- 
ble for all the arrangements. Truly, 
it was an excellent meeting. 

To those of us who find our work 
chiefly in the local chapters, the 
many references to the importance 
of this work, both in the general 
sessions and the administrative de- 
liberations, were truly gratifying. 
As our national organization in- 
creases in numbers as well as in its 
scope of activities, the role of the 
local chapters will become increas- 
ingly more important. These are the 
organizations that must keep the 
enthusiasm alive throughout the 
year after the impetus afforded by 
the national convention has sub- 
sided. More and more, the chapters 
will become involved in the Singer- 
of-the-Year and the Student con- 
tests. It will be our privilege to be- 
come more closely associated with 
the summer workshops and the 
general representation and promo- 
tion of NATS. These are responsi- 
bilities that we do not shun for it 
is by the involvement of our local 
chapters in the affairs and projects 
of the national body that we be- 
come strong and vital. 

Chapter officers and members at- 
tending the convention held two 
meetings. First, the regularly 
scheduled one on the opening day 
and the second called by popular 
request at eight A.M. on the clos- 
ing day. Some thirteen or fourteen 
chapters were represented. Several 
proposals were made with reference 
to chapter activities. Your co- 
ordinator was asked to write you 
concerning these suggestions. 
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BOSTON 

Our first meeting of the season was 
held on November 6th, and it was a par- 
ticular enjoyable one. After discussing 
various projects, our Talent Scout, the 
Eastern Region meeting in New York 
and the 1961 national convention in Bos- 
ton [already taking shape in our minds], 
we settled back to an hour of good en- 
tertainment. 

Wesley Boynton and Morse Haith- 
waite, directors of the very successful 
Arundel Summer Opera [Kennebunk- 
port, Maine], presented excerpts from 
Gilbert and Sullivan. The program was 
handled with great skill, Morse Haith- 
waite at the piano and explanatory re- 
cordings from a “little black box” co- 
ordinating the whole and filling the 
moments while Wesley Boynton 
changed costumes, make-up, and per- 
sonality with astonishing speed between 
the tenor arias. 

On January 15th, we held our mid- 
winter meeting; it was one to which we 
had looked forward with much inter- 
est. Unfortunately, only one of our 
number, Mrs. Margaret Marble, had 
been able to attend the Dallas conven- 
tion. We had asked her to be the eyes 
and ears for the rest of us. She went 
equipped with notebook, pencils and a 
tape recorder, and brought back a very 
full report to which we listened with 
avid interest—and envy. Mrs. Marble 
mentioned the varied types of music dis- 
cussed or presented at the convention. 
A number of young artist pupils [Mary 
Frances Dunlevy, Gordon Gurney, Julie 
Michaelson, Edna McCourt, Irving Shu- 
man] sang during the report in illus- 
tration of these styles of music: the 
German Lied, French song, the sacred 
solo, the Bach aria, old Italian, con- 
temporary British, and songs for the 
high school age singer. Coffee, sand- 
wiches and cakes were enjoyed after 
this unusually interesting meeting. 
[Gertrude Tingley] 


BUFFALO 

The chapter held a meeting, Monday, 
November 15th, in the studio of our 
president, Emily Hallock Strauss. An 
interesting talk on Technique for the 
Volunteer Choir was given by Hunt 
Sidway, soloist and choir director of the 
Presbyterian Church of East Aurora. 
Two important areas explored in his 
choir are: [1] improvement of diction 
and [2] careful phrasing. The first is 
gained through correct vowel pronun- 
ciation—eliminating flat A’s and sloppy 
O’s, giving long and short E’s their 
rightful duration, cancelling final R’s 
and using EHY to terminate such words 


as holy, thus correcting the tinny sound 
so often heard. The clarity of the word 
is guaranteed by emphasizing final con- 
sonants, but avoiding excess holding of 
such consonants as L, M, N, and R. The 
second important point was the develop- 
ment of the comprehensive phrase— 
aiming for the last word in the phrase; 
also combining two devices, that of 
singing the melody without words, 
then, speaking the phrase on a single 
pitch. Saving the breath for the high- 
lights insures a well-balanced phrase, 
and staggering breath—an uninterrupt- 
ed one. Hunt advised frequent a cap- 
pella rehearsals, also to keep in mind 
performance in a large auditorium. 
These and many more proven points 
were shared. 

On January 9, we met again at the 
studio of our president, Mrs. Strauss, to 
discuss a meeting for January 15th. 
Julia Pardee, member of the dramatic 
department of the University of Buffalo, 
will speak to us on Dramatics for the 
Singer. Invitations to non-members 
have gone out, and we are looking for- 
ward to an_ interesting afternoon. 
[Marie L. Mohr] 


CASCADE 

The January 22nd meeting of the 
chapter was again in the home of Caro- 
lyn O’Neal James, past secretary-treas- 
urer, in Vancouver, Washington. As in 
the past, Mrs. James proved herself the 
perfect hostess and presented an in- 
teresting afternoon program. 

Guest artists were Mr. and Mrs. 
George Dunbar of Cascade College 
faculty in Portland who were recent 
Messiah soloists at Portland Civic Audi- 
torium. These fine singers are recent 
newcomers to the Northwest and were 
invited to become regular members of 
the chapter. 

Mme. Felice Wolmut of Portland Uni- 
versity’s voice faculty lectured and gave 
demonstrations about her opera work- 
shop which has been incurring much 
comment here. 

New President Ormal Tack, Kelso, 
Washington presided with Mrs. Esther 
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Ford Hammer, giving the minutes of the 
fall meeting. Previous to the program, 
Vice-President Leslie Hull, Vancouver, 
Washington, chaired a meet of the pro- 
gram committee. Suggestions were made 
for the spring meeting and the subject 
of the spring auditions was given time. 
[Lloyd Mallett] 


CHICAGO 

Our chapter enjoyed a very inspiring 
evening, December 3, 1960, the occasion 
being the visit of our regional governor, 
Weldon Whitlock, who presented an in- 
teresting and instructive address. The 
first thing that he requested was that we 
send in our chapter notes to THE BuLLE- 
TIN and, secondly, that we make the 
Dallas convention if at all possible. 
Then, he proceeded to list the various 
problems of the chapter, giving possible 
remedies for each. The worst problem 
among members is apathy. It was his 
suggestion that each member be given 
something to do because they can only 
get something out of NATS by giving 
in time and service to it. He brought 
out the constant need to bolster attend- 
ance and urged that more emphasis be 
put on holding old members. His was a 
very worthwhile address with concrete 
suggestions and a lot of inspiration. We 
are very happy that he made this barn- 
storming tour of the region. 

B. Fred Wise, our national president, 
spoke a few words in which he stated 
that our best support of NATS could be 
demonstrated through our attendance 
at the national convention. John Toms, 
Recorder for AIVP, reported on its ac- 
tivity; namely, that at the recent NASM 
meeting in which he presented the Fel- 
lowship Plan. He told of the enthusias- 
tic response and hearty endorsement by 
that body. 

Mrs. Forest Holt Gross introduced 
the program for the rest of the evening 
which included a panel discussion on 
the subject: The Tenor Voice. Géorge 
Graham, Fred Wise and Robert Long 
comprised the panel; John Toms chaired 
the meeting and acted as moderator. A 
group of songs, Four Hymns, by 
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Vaughn Williams, sung by Dwight Wel- 
dy, tenor, of Goshen College [Goshen, 
Indiana], assisted by Josephine Elson, 
pianist, and Yarden Faden, violist, 
highlighted the evening. His was a very 
excellent example of the scale being 
beautifully even into the top voice. It 
was a fitting close to the interesting 
discussion which preceded it. We were 
reminded of the saying that “a picture 
is worth a thousand words.” 

The Chicago Chapter congratulates 
Kay Griffel as the 1960 Singer-of-the- 
Year and her Chicago Chapter member- 
teacher, John Toms. As winner of the 
Central Region auditions, the chapter 
had asked Miss Griffel to appear on our 
January 16th program at Center Theatre 
[DePaul University, Chicago]. She sang 
a group of French songs and Mussorg- 
sky’s The Nursery, beautifully and ar- 
tistically, demonstrating why we finally 
have a SOTY winner from the Central 
Region. 

On this same program, four of our 
chapter members [Annemarie Gerts, 
Rosalie Loeding, Harvey Ringel, E. Clif- 
ford Toren], who were fortunate 
enough to attend the Dallas convention, 
gave us their impressions of the conven- 
tion—each being responsible for a par- 
ticular area of the convention program. 
[Laura Barkwick] 


COLORADO 

Our chapter met, January 15th, in 
the American Legion Club, Denver. 
Gert Muser, of the voice faculty of 
Colorado University, spoke on the sub- 
ject: Improving Facial Expression While 
Singing. He stressed, first of all, that 
the well-learned text is a must. He sug- 
gested the use of pictures, mirrors and 
the movie camera as helpful aids. He 
warned of over-acting and ‘under-act- 
ing. Although the mannerisms of the ex- 


terior are important, singing is the ex- 
pression of an emotion from the heart. 
He also suggested the technique of as- 
signing students varied emotional situ- 
ations to portray. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 

Berton Coffin, Carl Melander and 
Mrs. Ragatz gave us interesting ac- 
counts of the several highlights of the 
Dallas convention. It is unfortunate that 
we all could not have been there. 

Considerable discussion ensued after 
President Helene Beatty suggested the 
matter of inviting Kay Griffel, the 1960 
Singer-of-the-Year, to present a recit- 
al in Denver. It was decided that our 
chapter would sponsor the program. A 
committee [Mrs. Ragatz, William Apel, 
G. G. Peterson] was appointed to look 
into possible places and dates. [Edward 
D. Anderson] 


DETROIT 

On October 29th, a special treat was 
presented to our members. William 
Vennard, of the voice faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, gave his 
lecture and showed his film on Laryn- 
geal Singing Function and The Vibrat- 
ing Larynx, produced by the Nether- 
lands Film Center in Utrecht. Mr. Ven- 
nard’s outstanding contribution to vocal 
science was warmly received by an un- 
usually large audience. 

The chapter met on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 4th, in the home of Prof. and Mrs. 
Ebersole. Following a brief business 
meeting, the program was conducted 
by our Regional Governor, Weldon 
Whitlock. Mr. Whitlock very ably clari- 
fied the relationship of local chapters 
to the national association, and stressed 
the need for enthusiastic leadership. He 
enumerated the various means by which 
the chapter meetings could be strength- 

[Please turn to page 17.] 


1961-1962 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


‘ie PROJECTED schedule printed below is for your guidance in a cooperative 
effort to insure the currency of Bulletin accounts of chapter and regional 
activities. When an event falls on a deadline date, or the day after, you 
are requested to airmail special your reportorial efforts within 24 hours. 


In reporting 


Copy must be 
the period of 


submitted by 


Jan. 11-Apr. 10 Apr. 10, 1961 
Apr. 10-Auc. 28 Aue. 28, 1961 
Aue. 28-Oct. 27 Oct. 27, 1961 
Oct. 27-Jan. 11 JAN. 11, 1962 


In order to ap- Published on 
pear in Bulletin the date of 
Voi. XVII, No. 4 May 15, 1961 
Voi. XVIII, No. 1 Oct. 2, 1961 
Vout. XVIII, No. 2 Dec. 1, 1961 
Vox. XVIII, No. 3 Fes. 15, 1962 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SACRED CHORAL 


GOLGOTHA IS A MOUNTAIN by John W. Work; Galaxy 2155; 
1959; SATB. 25¢ 
This lenten anthem, altho a 1959 copyright, is being brought to 
your attention because I feel that it is outstanding. Every note 
in the composition is there for a purpose. Both the accompani- 
ment and each vocal line is simple yet knife-edged in expres- 
siveness. This anthem is dramatic as only a well-written choral 
composition can be. Arna Bontemps, the poet, certainly is 
— to have this poem come to the attention of John W. 
or 


SONG OF PRAISE by Carl Sitton; Galaxy 2195; 1960; SATB. 30¢ 

It is refreshing in its new approach. A strong praise anthem 
to Rev. 15: 3-4. There is enough modern harmony and rhythmic 
variety to get away from the commonplace yet it does not be- 
come hard to listen to. While not difficult it will challenge the 
best of a choir. 


FROM ALL THAT DWELL BELOW THE SKIES by Gude 
Young; Galaxy 2186; 1960; SATB. 

Here is a good setting of the Isaac Watts poem that is wan 
esting and not difficult. It is really in two parts thru-out with 
some sections in unison. The performing time is 2 minutes. 
Your Choirs, [junior high or senior high] can do this anthem, 
altho it will hold the interest of adult choirs who are short on 
rehearsal time. 


WERE YOU THERE, Spiritual arr. Van A. Christy; Schmitt, 
Hall & McCreary 2566; 1960; TTBB. 20¢ 
JOSHUA FIT THE BATTLE OF JERICHO, Spiritual arr. Van 
A. Christy; Schmitt, Hall & McCreary 3514; 1960; SSA. 20 
These are interesting arrangements of spirituals. Anyone 
considering the use of spirituals on a concert program should 
certainly become acquainted with these settings. They have 
variety yet retain the original flavor that makes spirituals so 
dear to the heart. 


HANUKKAH CANDLES, Folk Song, arr. Donald E. er: 
Schmitt, Hall & McCreary 1179; 1960; SATB. 
HANUKKAH SONG, Folk Song, arr. Donald E. Sellew; Seen 
Hall & McCreary 1178; 1960; TB. 20¢ 
Hanukkah is the Jewish feast of Dedication commemorating 
the purification of their Temple in Jerusalem, more generally 
known as the Festival of Lights. It was instituted by Judas 
Maccabaeus in 165 B.C. The Festival lasts eight days and results 
in much music of a social nature as well as music that is deeply 
religious. These two numbers would be especially appropriate 
ina high school concert or for the church choir who wishes to 
sing music from various religious faiths. They are not difficult 
and would be lots of fun. 


— LAMB by Joseph Roff; Row 6004; 1956; SATB-jr. 
choir. 25¢ 

This anthem is being mentioned again because it is so effec- 
tive, especially for a boys choir and adults. Boys think it is 
wonderful and work at it with great enthusiasm. Musically it 
is alive, especially with the syncopated rhythm and strong 
melody. Using boys or children on the solo I feel that music of 
this style is not inappropriate in the worship services on the 
right occasion. 


PSALM 150 by William V. Boland; SATB, brass, sextette, and 
percussion. 25¢ 

This composition came to my attention when listening rf 
recordings of the Midwestern University Choir from Wichita 
Falls, Texas, directed by William V. Boland. It is available from 
the composer in ofiset printing. This is outdoor music such as 
you have been seeking for that spring festival at commencement 
time altho it could be used on other occasions as a concert 
festival anthem. The vocal parts show that they are written by 
one who knows voices. They consist of alternating phrases 
between male and female oe with a beautiful middle section 
of four-part harmony. The performing musicians must be good 
but it is not overly difficult. Don’t fail to write William for a 
copy. 
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SACRED CHORAL 


SO LOWLY DOTH THE SAVIOR RIDE by Austin C. Lovelace; 

Carl Fischer 7195; 1960; SATB-jr. choir. 20¢ 

A Palm Sunday anthem for combined choirs that is effective 

without resorting to the traditional martial music effects. The 

tunes are melodic and moving, the harmonies interesting with- 

out being difficult. The text is by Almer Pennewell. This anthem 
deserves consideration as you plan your seasonal music. 


HYMN OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP by Austin C. Lovelace; 

Carl Fischer 7148; SATB; 1960. 20¢ 

A short anthem in hymn style with enough modern harmonic 

and rhythmic variety to sustain interest. It is not difficult. This 
will be a fine addition to the library of any choir. 


MERCY, PITY, PEACE AND LOVE by Austin C. Lovelace; 
Canyon Press 6003; 1960; SATB. 22¢ 
Another short anthem in hymn style with free rhythm so far 
as bar lines are concerned. The harmony is basically minor with 
alterations and modulations that only Austin Lovelace would 
make. They are entirely effective. This anthem is not difficult. 


SHORT ANTHEMS by W. Glan Darst; Elkan-Vogel Co.; 
SATB $1.50 


A collection of anthems [14 in number] by a well-known 
composer of church music all bearing the individual copyright 
date of 1960. The subjects cover the entire scope of the Church 
Year with four of a more general. None of these anthems have 
been published previously. Quoting from the author’s fore- 
word: “An effort has been made to meet the demands of good 
church music—joyful, yet not flippant, and serious without 
being overly sentimental.” The voice range has been kept in a 
comfortable register for each voice. The accompaniments are 
arranged for organ. You would do well to write the publisher, 
asking for an examination copy. 


O GOD THAT NO TIME DOEST DESPISE by Martin Peerson; 
Associated Music A-314; SATB. 20¢ 
LORD EVER BRIDLE MY DESIRES by Martin Peerson; Asso- 
ciated Music A-315; SSATB. 25¢ 
There are beautiful editions of the music of Martin Peerson 
(1572-1651) prepared by Schott and Co., London in 1953. He 
spent his productive period as Master of the Choristers at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London. These contrapuntal anthems seem 
typical of the period and very interesting. We should be grateful 
to these publishers for making them available. 


THE SACRIFICE OF GOD IS A TROUBLED SPIRIT by 
Maurice Greene; Summy-Birchard 5306; SATB. 25¢ 
Here is another English composition that speaks for itself. 
The editor is Richard Graves and the English copyright is 1955. 
Maurice Greene (1695-1755) makes more use of the harmonic 
style of writing altho this anthem has some interesting contra- 
puntal devices in the middle section. 


BLESS THOU THE LORD, OH MY SOUL by Austin C. Love- 
lace; Canyon Press 6011; 1960; SATB. 22¢ 
This anthem, in my opinion, is rated far above the average. 
It was commissioned by the Jane Buchanan Memorial Fund, 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Arlington, Va. The text is from 
Psalm 103. The music is based on a melodic theme which occurs 
often thruout the composition creating a unity of structure, 
artistically conceived. The mood is reverend, vitalized by the 
fast notes in the melodic theme. Choirs will enjoy working on 
this anthem and the results will be gratifying. 


O WORD, THAT GOEST FORTH ON HIGH by Harvey R. 
Waugh; Schmitt, Hall & McCreary 873; 1960; SATB. 20¢ 
This anthem is built on Sarum Plainsong from Andernach 
Gesangbuch 1608. The natural free rhythm of the plainsong 
is retained by not using a time signature altho barlines are 
included to keep the singers together. The anthem begins with 
a humming introduction. The plainsong melody is announced 
in a baritone solo and continued by the sopranos over a hum- 
ming accompaniment. A longer baritone solo is located between 
the second and forth section which are harmonic in style. Here 
is plainsong made singable for the average choir. 
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SACRED CHORAL 


‘THOU SHEPHERD OF MY SOUL, arr. Austin C. Lovelace; 
Melody by Freeman Lewis; Kjos 5312; 1960; SATB. 20¢ 
The Freeman melody (1780-1850) is romantic in style but 
not overly sweet. The choral setting has dignity as well as 
implicity. The poet is Joseph Swain. The first verse is set for 
»aritone or male voices, the second for female voices, the third 
or four-part harmony and the last is done contrapuntally with 
in effective ending. You will find this composition worth in- 
vestigating. 


JOB OF UZ by Austin . Lovelace; Canyon Press; A Cantata; 
SATB and soloists; " $1.25 
The cantata Job of Uz : the story of Job and his magnificent 
idelity to God throughout all his trials. The chief role of Job 
s given to a baritone. There are also solo sections for contralto 
ind tenor, and a trio of men’s voices representing the three 
‘comforters” of Job. The work can be performed with organ 
lone, altho parts for four horns, two trumpets and two trom- 
»ones are available from the publisher and add greatly to the 
olor as well as ease of playing the organ score. The time of 
oerformance is approximately 23 minutes. The work can be used 
n its entirety or part of a morning worship service when the 
minister is preaching on the story of Job, or it may be divided 
nto two sections for performance on succeeding services. The 
libretto is by Rose Myra Phillips. 

Here is music that is expressive in the full sense of the word. 
[he dramatic content of the story is emphasized at every point. 
At times the music is dissonant, harsh, extremly rugged and at 
other times completely melodic and harmonious. The soloists 
have some extremely exciting passages. The chorus is in the 
depths of the mood at all times. The entire production is con- 
cise and refined of all excess material so not one single note 
seems insignificant. This work will bear thorough study and, 
in my opinion, many performances. 


O COME, LET US SING by Theron Kirk; Summy-Birchard 
5295; SSATBB; 1959. 
This is brought to your attention because it uses a brass en- 
semble:- trumpets, trombones, tuba, timpani and cymbals. We 
are all looking for festival anthems with instruments added. This 
can be done with instrumental accompaniment alone or the 
organ can fill in on the parts not available. The timpani is 
called for in so many of our anthem scores now that it almost 
seems necessary for us to consider them standard equipment in 
a church music program. They certainly can add to the effec- 
tiveness of many musical scores. 


AD TE LEVAVI ANIMAM MEAM by Leo Sowerby; Summy- 
Birchard 5293; 1959; SATB. 25¢ 
This Latin anthem from the St. John’s chapel series is typical 
of the good work of this composer. It is in the dissonant harmony 
mood but smooth, consistent and easy to listen to. There is 
considerable contrapuntal work in it, altho the anthem is short. 


[ WILL BE AS THE DEW by Knut Nystedt; Augsburg 1266; 
1960; SSATTB 22¢ 
The musical treatment of the Hosea text is strong rhythmi- 
rally. One section of the choir sings long notes while the other 
section moves quickly with rhythmic variation. The middle part 
of the anthem is legato. The overall effect is very good. Here 
is an anthem that is not of the usual style. 


YET A LITTLE WHILE by Knut Nystedt; Summy-Birchard 
5350; 1959; SSATBB. 25¢ 
The opening section is free chanting, in harmony, two phrases 
long and the chanting style is used throughout; the composer 
adjusts time signatures and note values to emphasize im- 
portant words. The free chanting is repeated at the end. All of 
our choirs should do chanting and here it is used so the choirs 
can read it from the notation. 


IN PRAISE AND ADORATION by Leora age Dretke; Schmitt, 
Hall & McCreary 1798; 1960; SATB, D: 25¢ 
A strong praise anthem with eight-part Seeneme of the con- 
ventional type but used in such a way that the result is not 
conventional. The modulations, altered chords and rhythmic 
emphasis maintain interest to the end. Choirs love to sing this 
type of anthem and the average congregation will pronounce 
it a hit; and we must sing for them on occasion. 
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SACRED CHORAL 


TWELVE CHORAL RESPONSES by Francis Buebendorf; 
Flammer 84635; 1960; SATB. 20¢ 
Francis has just handed me a copy of his twelve choral 
responses which is just off the press. After careful examination 
I can say that they are practical. Many sets of responses are 
so typical of the composer and his choir that they do not work 
well for a choir not trained in his style. This is not true of this 
set of responses. Do not fail to become acquainted with them. 


HOW GREAT ARE THY WONDERS by George Schumann, ed. 
Paul Christiansen; Augsburg 1274; 1960; SATB. 25¢ 
The imprint of the college choir director is on this anthem 
and that is all to the good. The chords are full, the voice parts 
overlap and the harmony, altho not unusual is interesting. The 
modulations are obvious but well prepared, which adds to the 
harmonic interest. This is a good setting of the 92nd Psalm and 
most choirs would not find it difficult. 


| HADLEY R. CRAWForD] 


MY GOD, HOW WONDERFUL THOU ART by Scottish Psalter, 
arr. Johannes Riedel; Schmitt, Hall & McCreary; 1799; 1960; 
SATB-jr. 20¢ 

Here is an excellent arrangement of the well-known hymn 
tune to the words of Fredick W. Faber. It is set for four-part 
choir and juniors. Some original ideas are included in the 
arrangement of parts that are different. It is not difficult but 
well worth examining. 


O GIVE THANKS bya THE LORD; Jean Berger; Summy- 
Birchard Co.; SSA 
Fresh style in a number. 


SING HOSANNAS; Ralph DeCoursey; Pro Art; 1959. 
A different Eastertide number combining the message of 
Palm Sunday and Easter. 


THE SECOND ALLELUIA CHOIR BOOK; Margrethe Hokan- 
son and Thelma Michelson; Kjos Music Co.; SA. 
18 songs, arrangements of familiar hymns and original tunes 
covering the year. Easy to medium difficulty. 


O COME THOU SPIRIT DIVINEST; John Amner [Ed. Caro 
Carapetyan]; Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Co.; 17C. SAB 
Alleluia. 

Good material for a small choir. 


THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS arranged by David Willcocks; 
Oxford; SATB unaccom. 
Remember these for next year. Away in A Manger [melody 
of W. J. Kirkpatrick], I Saw Three Ships [Trad.], Rocking 
[Czech] done very well. 


DOMINE JESU CHRISTE (c. 1540); John Merbecke; Stainer & 
Bell; SATTB; Motet with Soli. 
30 pages and should be done in Latin. Written before Mer- 
becke’s conversion to Calvinism. 


BE KNOWN TO US; Austin Lovelace; C. Fischer; 1948. 
Communion Motet can be used as a quartet. 


REJOICE, O JERUSALEM, BEHOLD THY KING COMETH; 
Healey Willan; Concordia; 1960. 
Short, easy, yet not trite. 


SO LOWLY DOTH THE SAVIOUR RIDE; Austin Lovelace; 
C. Fischer 1960; Jr. Choir and SATB. 
Palm Sunday. A good addition to any choir. Various arrange- 
ments of melody in major and minor. 


THE STRAIN UPRAISE OF JOY AND PRAISE; Everett Tit- 
comb; B. F. Wood; 1960. 
Easter or General anthem. Treble, and mixed choirs. 


HE COMES TO US; Marshall; C. Fischer; 1957. 

Words by Albert Schweitzer. Nicolai choral at end can be 
used or not. 5 min. 30 sec. total time. Effective anthem with 
modern harmonies. 


[Please turn the page.] 
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SACRED CHORAL 


HYMN-ANTHEMS by Healey Willan; C. F. Peters; 1960; SA. 
Old hundredth, A well-made arrangement. O Quana Qualia 
[O what their joy and their glory must be], 1959. Breslau, 1960, 
[We sing the praise of Him who died], Another well-arranged 
hymn-anthem ending in unison verse. Fairest Lord Jesus, 
Distant relation to familiar tune, but interestingly done. 


CHORAL DIRECTOR’S SOURCE BOOK issued by Summy- 
Birchard Co., 1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. FREE of 
Charge. 

It contains in four books the complete stock published by 

Summy-Birchard. A must for every Choral Director. 


SACRED SOLO 


HE SHALL BE LIKE A TREE; Blanche Bowling; Boston 
Music Co.; 1957; Low Eb-High F. 
Short recitative followed by melody with several good teach- 
ing points: long phrases, ascending melody, independence of 
piano. 


PRAYER OF ST. FRANCIS; Christine Willits; Boston Music 
Co.; 1960; High F. 
Familiar text using ascending chromatic melody. Fairly easy. 


I HEAR MY FATHER SPEAK; Stanley Trusselle; Affiliated 
Musicians Inc.; 1953; D[D?-A]. 
Easy short solo with words referring to nature. Good for 
Unitarian service. 


THE FIRST PSALM; Gene Bone and Howard Fenton; C. 

Fischer; 1949. 

Difficult modern song but good for a sophisticated congre- 
gation. 


FEED MY SHEEP; Faulkner; C. Fischer; 1951. 
Well set message. A man’s song. Low C[Eb] High E[G]. 
Good addition to repertoire of professional soloist. 


[Laura M. MARBLE] 


SECULAR SOLO 


DUAN OF BARRA; Rubbra; Oxford; 1928. 

An early Rubbra. Scotch song suitable for recital or special 
occasion. Piano accompaniment difficult interpretively. Unusual 
weaving of melody and acc. Available through Mills Music. 


MELODY AND I.YRICS by Henri Elkan; Omega Music Edition, 

19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36. $1.10 

A collection of Vocal Masterpieces with Foreword and Eng- 

lish Synopses. A very handy little book for the serious student 

of voice. Comes in Tenor, Baritone, Soprano and Mezzo/Alto. 
Contains cues and complete melody lines. 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE WORLD; edited by Martin 
Shaw and Henry Coleman; Pitman Publishing Co., 2 W. 
45th St. N.Y. 36. $10.00 

Contains over a hundred anthems, or national songs presented 
in the original language or with phonetic version. A most com- 
prehensive book for every musician. 


SEVEN SEPARATE SONGS by Alan Hovhannes; C. F. Peters 
Corp., 373 Park Ave., N.Y. 16. 90¢ 
This is not a collection of songs. They are seven in number— 
Innisfallen, Lullaby of the Lake, Black Pool of Cat, I Heard 
Thee Singing, Pagan Paint, Raven River, Three Songs—Describe 
Me, Green Stones, and Fans of Blue [1.50]. A different kind of 
song. 
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SECULAR SOLO 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SONGS; compiled and edited 
by Bernard Taylor [past president of NATS]; Summy- 
Birchard Co.; 1960. $3.25 

A collection of fourteen songs, copyright 1960. A song for 
every mood and every singer. 


THE GREEN BOOK OF SONGS AND CHORUSES; a com- 

pletely new Edition issued 1960 by Summy-Birchard Co. 90: 

96 pages of Choruses and Songs for every season of the year 
Recommended. 


A GARDEN EASTWARD by Hugo Weisgall; Merion Music Co.. 
Cantata for High Voice and Orchestra; 1960. $3.00 
Theo Presser representing. From the Hebrew of Moses Ibn 
Ezra [c. 1055-1138]. English version by Milton Feist. Copyright 
1960. In three parts, Fantasia, Scherzo and Free Variations. Tc 
be performed by seasoned singers and a first rate accompanist. 


UPSTREAM by Celius Dougherty and words by Carl Sandburg. 
G. Schirmer Inc.; 1960. 
A good melodious song for either Tenor or Soprano. 


SWING DAT HAMMER; words and music by Hall Johnson: 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 75. 
Negro “chain-gang” song. This song is a typical dialect example 
of the trials and tribulations of the colored people. 


NOCTURNE by Richard Hageman; poem by Jean Moréas— 

translated by Robert Nathan; G. Schirmer, Inc.; 1960. 75+ 

The usual Hageman sumptuous accompaniment and a very 
good melodic line for the singer. One key. 


VISUAL SOLFEGE by Russell C. Nelson, Mus. D.,Ph.D.; Neil 
A. Kjos Music Co. $1.00 
This is a very interesting treatment of the Solfeggio system 
of sight reading. An instructive little book which covers the 
subject fully. Recommended. 


SUGAH MOUF & LAZY HOE are two songs from the Negro 
Cycle Bayou Cabin Songs; music by Mischa Portnoff; words 
by Juanita Roos; Omega Music Edition. 500 

For medium voice and piano. Good program material. 


HARMONIUM by Vincent Persichetti; poems by Wallace 
Stevens; Elkan-Vogel, Philadelphia; song cycle for Soprano 
and Piano. $6.00 

This is a very well put together edition of some excellent 
songs, twenty in number and performing time 1 hour. These are 
good songs and are well worth having in your repertoire. 


THE ART SONG—VOLUME 25—MUSIC FOR MILLIONS: 
compiled and edited by Alice Howland and Poldi Zeitlin: 
Consolidated Music Publishers, Inc. $2.00 

Four Centuries of select Vocal Repertoire. English Transla- 
tions by Edith Braun. This book will aid young singers in mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the vast song literature of the world. 


THE PENGUIN BOOK OF ENGLISH FOLK SONG edited by) 
R. Vaughan Williams and A. L. Lloyd; Penguin Books, Inc.: 
Baltimore 11, Maryland; 1960. 95« 

The study of folk songs occupy the interest of all musicians 

Here is a volume of English Folk Songs presented in thei 
original form thru the research of Ralph Vaughan William: 
and A. L. Lloyd. The introduction noting the revival of interes’ 
in singing folk songs in England, the background of researcl 
used in preparing this book and ideas on how accompaniment: 
to the tunes should be realized along with the appendix in th: 
back giving notes about each song make this book doubl) 
valuable. This manuscript was in its final stages of preparatior 
at the time of the death of Ralph Vaughan Williams and wa: 
completed by Mr. Lloyd. A total of 72 songs are included in thi: 
book. It is a volume none of us can afford to be without. 


[EARLE TANNER 
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CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 13.] 


ned and uplifted. A lively discussion 
yeriod was enhanced by the warm hos- 
»itality of our hosts. [Lloyd Murphy] 


MAINE 

The annual meeting of our Chapter 
vas held on November 5 at 1:00 p.m., in 
he Lafayette Hotel. Following lunch- 
on, President Marshall Bryant con- 
lucted a business meeting with usual 
‘eading of reports. The following offi- 
‘ers will continue to act for the year 
1961: Marshall Bryant, president; Mrs. 
“ouise Colgan, vice-president; Mrs. Le- 
10ra Beecher, secretary-treasurer. 

A program for the afternoon was 
urnished by Lewis Niven, Professor of 
Music at the University of Maine, He 
save, in detail, a humorous and excit- 
ng account of steps taken and obstacles 
overcome to obtain the original manu- 
script of music by Wilhelm Ramsoe 
which he brought back from Denmark 
this fall. 

A Happy New Year to all! We join 
you in looking forward to a progressive 
year climaxed by the national conven- 
tion in Boston in December. [Lenora 
Beecher] 


NASHVILLE AREA 

Our chapter met at the beautiful 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Cothren in Madi- 
son, Tennessee, November 19th. After a 
delicious buffet dinner, Mr. V. E. Copes, 
editor of THE Music Mrntstry, gave a 
demonstration-lecture on the subject: 
Music for the Church. Mr. Copes gave 
an excellent presentation of anthem ma- 
terials, many new _ issues_ included, 
which the group read through under his 
direction. 

NATS members resident in the state 
of Kentucky, met jointly with the 
<MTA at Murray [Kentucky], Novem- 
ver 11 and 12. One highlight was Law- 
‘ence Rickert’s lecture-recital on the 
Goethe songs of Hugo Wolf. Rolf Hovey, 
‘ecently returned from a sabbatical in 
Vorway, spoke on The Voice of Norway. 
On the final day, November 12, students 
rom Kentucky colleges participated in 
i. vocal clinic. NATS members present 
‘ave oral and written adjudication. 
‘Ohm Pauli} 


NORTH CAROLINA 
This very active chapter held its fall 
ineeting in the new Albemarle Senior 


ligh School 


[Albemarle, N.C.] on 


FEBRUARY 15, 1961 


Nov. 4, 1960. There were 33 in attend- 
ance, and Paul Fry, choral director at 
the high school, was our genial host. 

Registration went forward to a satis- 
fying descant of coffee and pastry; then, 
the assembling of members and guests 
on the spacious, well-lighted stage fol- 
lowed. The first program item was Set- 
ting-up Exercises for the Voice. Our 
new Vice-President, Paul Peterson, 
Salem College voice teacher and author, 
imparted some concise and stimulating 
ideas for the beginner in singing. Next, 
Edwin Blanchard, newly elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, discussed some charac- 
teristics of singing which would indi- 
cate when a singer is ready for inter- 
mediate work. Finally, der Alte, Walter 
Golde, showed advanced vocal tech- 
niques with the assistance of one of his 
talented young pupils, Marilyn Zschau. 

A most interesting singing survey of 
little-used sacred repertoire was pre- 
sented by the following singers from 
our membership: Joel Carter, one of 
the national vice-presidents; Paul Pe- 
terson, Marian Manwiller [South Caro- 
lina], a student of Radiana Pazmor; 
Edgar von Lehn; and guest tenor, 
Thomas Cole [Mars Hill Jr. College]. 

Then, a delicious luncheon’ was 
served in the cafeteria; a business meet- 
ing followed which included the usual 
reports. The confirmation of the recent 
mail-ballot revealed the election of the 
following officers: Geraldine Cate, 
president; Paul Peterson, vice-presi- 
dent; and Edwin K. Blanchard, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Paul Fry then directed the Albe- 
marle Senior High Mixed Chorus in sev- 
eral well-performed selections. This 
preceded a lively discussion by him and 
Maxine Blackwell, entitled Guided En- 
thusiasm for the High School Singer. 


. Virginia Linney, regional governor, and 


Joel Carter discussed the Singer-of- 
the-Year auditions and national news. 
Radiana Pazmor announced the plan 
for regional implementation of the new 
AIVP Fellowship Program. Miss Cate 
announced the appointment of Dan 
Vornholt [East Carolina College] as 
State Chairman of our very successful 
Student Auditions. 


At 4:30 p.m., we were all royally 
entertained at the lovely home of Kath- 
erine Almond. Music was furnished by 
voice students from Pfeiffer College, and 
the Pfeiffer College Duo, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Brewer. With a promise of 
spring sectional meetings throughout 
the state to stimulate more activity at 
the local level, we sang our “goodbyes” 
with a hearty Auld Lang Syne. [Edwin 
K. Blanchard] 

[Please turn to page 29.] 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE 


American Composers Songs 


and 


Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS and ARIAS 


With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 
Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 
English on other side. 


Lists On Request. 


Whitney Blake Music Publishers 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribu- 
tion. Upon admission to member- 
ship in the Association, each mem- 
ber is sent gratis a set of these 
papers. For additional copies, please 
note the prices indicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument [.08] 


The Vocal Teacher in Rela- 
tion to the General Musical 
and Cultural Education of 
the Student [.08} 


Choral Rehearsal Techniques [.10] 


Fundamental Requirements 
for Teachers of Singing: 
Part I—Suggested training 
program with course con- 
tent descriptions; Part II— 
Minimum requirements, 
Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degree, with a major in 
voice for prospective 
teachers of singing; Part III 
—Lecture outlines for ex- 
tension courses in vocal 
pedagogy with list of rec- 
ommended reference read- 
ings. [Advisory Committee 
on Vocal Education] [.20] 
A List of Songs for High 
School Vocal Contests. 
[Committee on Vocal Af- 
fairs in the Public Schools] [.10] 


The Field of Sacred Music 
[Sacred Song:List for Sun- 
days, beginning with the 
Advent Season] [.15] 
Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing [.35] 
Complete set of the above 
publications $1.00 


Send postpaid, singly, in sets, or in 
quantities. Please include your 
check or money order with re- 
quest. 


Applications for this material 
should be made to the National 
Secretary, Haptey R. Crawrorp, 
6101 Warp Pxwy., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


HAVE YOU SOLICITED AND 
SECURED A SINGLE NON- 
MEMBER SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BULLETIN THIS YEAR? 


BULLETIN. 
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PRESIDENT WISE opens the Sixteenth Annual 
NATS National Convention in Dallas, Texas. 


HE BREEZINESS and bragging of Tex- 
A ans can be exasperating at times to 
those of more confined surroundings 
and more limited outlook, but Texans 
have a lot to boast about and I, per- 
sonally, find their expansiveness only 
natural and rather engaging. They cer- 
tainly had only cause for pride in the 
16th Annual Convention of NATS held 
in Dallas’ Baker Hotel, December 27- 
30, 1960. 

General Chairman Wendell Osborn 
[Georgetown, Texas] achieved quite a 
feat in producing so smoothly-running 
a convention at such a distance from 
the site. Obviously much credit must be 
given, too, to his committee chairmen, 
especially to R. Berton Coffin, who had 
planned one of the most interesting pro- 
grams that any of our conventions have 
offered. 

Some of those attending the conven- 
tion took opportunity to visit famed 
Neiman-Marcus, Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
striking Theater Center, and other of 
the city’s cultural institutions, to see a 
performance of The Music Man, or to 
hear the Lieder Recital of Metropolitan 
Opera baritone Hermann Prey. The 
ten-gallon hats and tight pants of many 
of those—both male and female—at- 
tending the Second Annual World 
Champion Rodeo added a picturesque 
touch to the hotel lobbies and streets. 
Though brilliant sunshine welcomed 
Monday arrivals, dampness and misting 
rain were in evidence most of the week. 

Following the usual meetings of the 
Executive Committee and Policy Board, 
those of the regional governors and 
lieutenant-governors, of the chapter 
presidents and officers, and of the work- 
shop chairmen and personnel, the con- 
vention officially opened Tuesday after- 
noon with Past-President Walter Allen 
Stults presiding. J. Oscar Miller [Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee], with Jane Snow 
[Albuquerque, New Mexico] at the 
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piano, led the singing of the national 
anthem and, following the invocation by 
the Rev. Thomas E. Jackson, Royal 
Lane Baptist Church [Dallas], of Schu- 
bert’s An die Musik. A delightful sense 
of humor characterized both the greet- 
ings of General Chairman Osborn and 
the welcoming address of President B. 
Fred Wise. 

Past-President Bernard U. Taylor, in 
his keynote speech, took a recent ar- 
ticle of Harold C. Schonberg in the New 
York Times as his point of departure. 
You will find it in its entirety on pages 
4-6 of this issue. It should be read by 
every teacher of singing and be given 
very thoughtful consideration. 

The genesis, development and present 
state of the Fellowship Program of the 
American Institute of Vocal Pedagogy 
were explained by Past-President Dale 
V. Gilliland, the Director, and by John 
Toms, the Recorder, of AIVP. The latter 
also read the list of 48 members who 
have been awarded the Founders’ Year 
Fellowship, and announced that about 
80 more applications are now being pro- 
cessed. Further information on this pro- 
gram will be found on page 3 of this 
issue of THE BULLETIN. 

The first musical treat of the conven- 
tion was the performance of three Bach 
arias in a lecture-recital called “Is Sing- 
ing Bach Good for the Voice,” by Wil- 
liam Scheide, director of the Bach Aria 
Group of New York City. The perform- 
ing artists for the arias from Cantatas 
No. 83 and No. 97, and the Domine Deus 
from the third Mass iv A Magor, were: 
Norman Farrow, baritone, member of 
the Bach Aria group now teaching at 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas; 
Paul Vellucci, associate professor of 
piano at SMU; Leonard Posner, Con- 
certmaster, and Lev Aronson, Principal 
cellist of the Dallas Symphony, and both 
members of the SMU Faculty String 
Quartet. 

Scheide pointed out that elements of 
the first selection summed up one 
thousand years of culture: [1] the 


melody stemmed from Gregorian chant 
[2] the first six notes of the instrumen- 
tal part—a rising scale—form the hexa- 
chord of Guido d’Arezzo; [3] the violin 
and cello playing in canon is a typical 
baroque device; [4] the vernacular— 
German—of the text represents Luthe: 
and the Protestant Reformation; [5] the 
recitative passages reflect the influence 
of 17th century Italian opera; [6] the 
recitative text is a typical expression o! 
German Pietism; [7] the harmony is 
tonal in spite of the Gregorian melody, 
pointing to the classical 18th century 
system; [8] the breaking-up of the in- 
strumental melody looks forward to 19th 
century practice. 

“Nuances were impossible on the 
Baroque organs,” he said, “so they were 
idéal for polyphonic music which is im- 
personal. Organ tone is the non-human 
element in worship. 

“Only in the 17th century did modern 
secular music gain ascendancy. The 
Italians have always loved a single 
melody—the human voice—the violin. 
The Germans, on the other hand, loved 
wind instruments—the organ. Italian 
music moved into churches through the 
cantatas of Bach and his contempor- 
aries. Spitta spoke of ‘a purification of 


KAY GRIFFEL, mezzo-soprano, Chicago and El- 


dora, lowa, who was named Singer-of-the-Year. 
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Italian opera through the organ spirit’.” 
Scheide quoted both Eileen Farrell 
and Jan Peerce to the effect that Bach 
is good for their voices. This illuminat- 
ing lecture will appear in a later issue 
of THE BULLETIN. 

Stanley Deacon [Kansas City, Mis- 
souri], in spite of the facetiousness im- 
plied in the title of his paper, Singers 
and Musicians, and his recognition of 
this in his presentation, had some solid 
observations to make. “Though the act 
of singing is basically different than 
that of playing any instrument,” he 
maintained, “musical competence is just 
as important for the singer as for the 
instrumentalist.” Since this paper will 
surely appear in a later issue of THE 
BULLETIN, there is no need for a full 
discussion here. 

The self-accompanied lecture-recital 
by Michael Head, Tuesday evening, was 
one of the outstanding pleasures of the 
convention, for the charm of Mr. Head’s 
songs, of which the program largely 
consisted, is a reflection of his own per- 
sonality and manner. Mr. Head is one 
of those rare artists who perfectly un- 
derstand their limitations, and have the 
good sense to stay within them. His 
voice is a light baritone, not remarkable 
for size, range, or color; but by produc- 
ing it clearly and easily he maintains 
its naturally sympathetic quality 
throughout; by concentration on the 
meaning of the text and its clear pro- 
jection with a wealth of subtle nuance 
he keeps ones interest constant; and by 
enhancing it with an extraordinarily 
sensitive accompaniment, he rounds out 
a performance that has the seeming 
simplicity and effortlessness of the 
greatest art. 

The inclusion of three pieces for oboe 
and piano he has written for Lady Bar- 
dirolli [Evelyn Rothwell], and of two 
for clarinet and piano, was a happy 
thought as they provided the needed 
zontrast in the program, were in them- 
selves well-made, appealing pieces, and 
vere winsomely played by Mr. Head, 
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piano, Margaret Rivenburg, oboe, and 
David Graham, clarinet. The complete 
program included: 
Songs by Purcell: On the Brow of 
Richmond Hill [arr. Head]; I Attempt 
from Love’s Sickness to Fly [Purcell 
Society]; There’s Not a Swain on the 
Plain [arr. Moffat]; If Music Be the 
Food of Love [arr. Head]; a Rounde- 
lay [arr. Britten]. 
Three Pieces for Oboe and Piano: 
Gavotte; Elegiac Dance; Presto. 
Sacred Songs by Michael Head: The 
Three Mummers; Acquaint Now Thy- 
self with Him; Slumber Song of the 
Madonna; Ave Maria. 
Songs by Head: The Estuary; On the 
Wings of the Wind; Lean out of the 
Window; Lone Dog. 
Two Pieces for Clarinet and Piano; 
Echo Valley; Legend. 
Songs: Ships of Arcady; The Robin’s 
‘Carol; Two Sea Songs—Back to Hilo, 
and Sweethearts and Wives. 
A requested encore was the well-known 
“The Singer.” 

Weldon Whitlock [St. Louis], Sylvie 
Derdeyn [Pittsburgh], and Arthur Fa- 
guy-Coté [Fort Worth] were the panel 
which opened proceedings Wednesday 
morning with a discussion of French 
Song, Its Interpretation and Style. 
Whitlock spoke of The French Art Song 
and the American Singer, while Mme. 
Derdeyn and M. Faguy-Coté spoke 
from the point of view of French na- 
tionals. All stressed the word, and un- 
derstanding the meaning of the poetry. 

Whitlock asserted that most important 
of all in singing French songs is a cer- 
tain “affinity” for French thought and 
word, a keen ear for nuance of sound. 
and a good technique so that the mind 
will be free to inflect the word. He 
cauticned that every marking of the 
composer must be strictly adhered to; 
false effects must be avoided as well as 


THE OPENING SESSION, Crystal Ballroom, Baker Hotel—the chairs were filled on Wednesday. 


the tendency to oversing. Mozartian 
purity of phrasing is necessary, and 
long phrases should not be _ broken. 
Make the meaning of the word establish 
the all-important mood in French Art 
Songs, which suffer heavily from both 
translation and transposition. 

Faguy-Coté urged that interpretation 
be arrived at through a study of the 
reaction of the composer to the style 
of the poet. 

Ralph Errolle [Atlanta] gave a re- 
markably illuminating lecture on The 
Teaching of Italian Lyric Diction which 
compressed the most important aspects 
of the subject into the space of one hour 
with a brilliance and clarity achievable 
only by one who knows his subject 
thoroughly. 

Helen Steen Huls [St. Cloud, Minn.] 
and William A. Lynn [Kearney, Neb.] 
substituted for the absent S. Norman 
Park in a discussion of Vocal Pedagogy: 
Teaching the High School Voice. Mrs. 
Huls’ presentation, of two points: [1] 
the voice of the adolescent is not the 
delicate instrument tradition has told us 
it is; [2] study of the word should be 
more emphasized in a beginning ap- 
proach to voice study—led to spirited 
audience discussion led by Panel Chair- 
man William E. Ross [Bloomington, 
Ind.]}. 

Michael Head’s comments on Contem- 
porary British Song, stretching from 
Parry and Stanford to the works of the 
older contemporaries showed his wide 
acquaintance with the field, and the list 
he had prepared contained quite a few 
unfamiliar titles along with some that 
are rather well known. In many cases, 
Mr. Head whetted our appetites by 
singing, humming or playing, the whole 
or parts of songs. 

[Please turn the page.] 
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A feature of his presentation was the 
performance of the recently published 
Three Vocalises for Soprano and Clari- 
net, of Vaughan Williams, and of the 
Three Songs of Innocence for Soprano, 
Clarinet and Piano of Arnold Cooke. 
These were admirably done by Miss 
Caruso, soprano, Mr. Graham, clarinet, 
and Mr. Head, piano. 

John Rosenfield, Amusements Critic 
of the Dallas Morning News, spoke au- 
thoritatively and interestingly on “The 
Press and the Vocal Art,” but as his 
paper will be published in the next issue 
of THE Buttetin, I will forego a sum- 
mary here. 

Barbara Faulkner Bernard, soprano, 
1959 Singer of the Year, was accom- 
panied by Jane Snow in this program: 
O del mio amato ben, Donaudy; O Had 
I Jubal’s Lyre from “Joshua,” Handel; 
Divinités du Styx from “Alceste,” 
Gluck; Der Engel and Schmerzen from 
“Fiinf Gedichte,” Wagner; Fantoches 
from “Fétes galantes,” Debussy; and 
Poveri fiori from “Adriana Lecouvreur,” 
Ciléa. Miss Faulkner’s very fine voice 
was not at its best, and some vocal 
faults were in evidence that gave con- 
cern to her admirers and well-wishers, 
and that largely nullified the effect of 
some fine interpretive intentions. 

Some 175 high spirited people went 
by bus and private cars to the Stephen 
F. Austin Dude Ranch not far from 
Dallas, at Grapevine, for an ample bar- 
becue. The program which followed be- 
gan with an “Art Song Sing” in which 
the group was led alternately by Jack 
W. Juergens [Winfield, Kans.] and 
Warren Wooldridge [Madison, Wis.] in 
such familiar studio assignments as 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes and 
Du, meine Seele, du, mein Herz. 

This may not have been the ideal 
setting for a discussion of The Sacred 
Solo, but the panel presided over by 
Orville Borchers [Dallas] did not need 
atmosphere to do justice to the subject. 
Lloyd Pfautsch [Dallas] discussed the 
present trend in some church music 
circles to disparage the solo voice. To 
the extent that singers are guilty of 
egocentric performance in a theatrical 
style they have no place in a service 
of worship, but there is magnificent 
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solo music for the church that has as 
legitimate a place and makes as rever- 
ent a contribution as that of any other 
individual, including the minister and 
the organist. Harold Haugh [Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.] urged the use of imagina- 
tion and musical resourcefulness in the 
search for suitable materials not often 
used, and in the tasteful performance 
of some of the less worthy songs still 
much in demand, in the latter case 
sometimes altering the music subtly to 
remove some of its vulgarities. George 
Cox added adroit and witty comments 
and recommended several pieces, sing- 
ing portions of them, assisted at the 
piano by Grace Wilson [Urbana, IIl.]. 

Opera in Dallas was extolled by 
Royce Reaves [Dallas] in better than 
chamber-of-commerce style, for he 
cleverly cushioned all the superlatives 
[factual and impressive] with self- 
deprecatory witiicisms. The four bus- 
loads of conventioneers returned to the 
hotel still laughing over his bravura 
singing, in which he replaced the texts 
of the old favorites with humorous 
words appropriate to his topic. 

A panel on The Humanities and the 
Singer began proceedings Thursday 
morning. The scholarly paper of Robert 
Bowlus [Delaware, Ohio] on “The Hu- 
manities Record Man’s Growth” will be 
published in THe BULLETIN. 

Thomas W. Williams [Galesburg, IIl.] 
pointed out in “The Humanities and the 
Singer” that a great singer must also be 
a scholar, for singing is a personal art 
and inevitably reflects the culture of the 
singer. A broad knowledge of the hu- 
manities is, therefore, necessary for the 
singer. 

Dr. E. William Doty [Austin, Texas] 
spoke on The Relation of the Humani- 
ties to Interpretation. He reiterated that 
the art of the singer is more intuitive 
and personal than that of other musi- 
cians, and added that a knowledge of 


the humanities adds a dimension of 
depth to the interpreter’s art. 

“The singer-artist,” he said, ‘“under- 
stands himself, the material with which 
he works, his role and function as a 
professional artist in society, and his 
role and function in higher education. 
He develops ways of _ expressing, 
through words inflected in pitch and in 
time in such a way that the expression, 
within the intent of the composer, is of 
himself and for someone else. 

“Songs have certain possibilities and 
certain limitations. Words and music 
must be fused in interpretation. The 
mature artist can consistently repeat 
and improve his artistic expression 
which must be a strong, deep, and sin- 
cere expression of the artist’s own self 
if it is to be effective. The interpretive 
artist is an intermediary between com- 
poser and public. 

“Educational circles are just about 
the only place where we can be non- 
commercial in our musical presenta- 
tions nowadays. Can society support the 
performers we are turning out? There 
are many opportunities for school mu- 
sicians and college teachers—few for 
the operatic or concert artist.” 

Following this timely and productive 
panel, Dr. Fritz Oberdoerfer [Austin, 
Texas], substituting for Burton Car- 
linghouse, spoke from a broad and inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject on Some 
Aspects of the German Lied, the Flower 
of Romanticism, with emphasis on 
Mahler and Wolf. In illustration, Willa 
Stewart, soprano, sang the second and 
third of Mahler’s Lieder eines fahrend- 
en Gesellen, and Morris J. Beachy sang 
four early lieder of Hugo Wolf, with 
the recommendation that they could 
well be used to introduce the young 
singer to Wolf. His selections were: 
Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen 
[1876], Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’, 
Knabentod, and Frage nicht [all from 
1879]. Both these fine singers, and Dr. 
Oberdoerfer, the equally fine accom- 
panist, are members of the University 
of Texas faculty. 

Peter Paul Fuchs [Baton Rouge, La.]. 
President of the National Opera Asso- 
ciation, spoke on The Position of the 
[Please turn to page 22.] 
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Singer in American Opera Production, 
pointing out the necessity for the 
American singer to be proficient in three 
foreign languages, though there is really 
no practical reason otherwise for the 
American to learn languages other than 
his own as there is for Europeans to do. 
So often we notice that it is only in the 
English group of songs—often of in- 
ferior musical value—that the Ameri- 
can recitalist really makes contact with 
his audience. Opera in the language of 
singer and public is almost inevitably 
going to make a stronger effect, too. 

An opera singer must have frequent 
opportunity to sing his roles in public 
if he is to correct his mistakes. Acting 
is usually slighted in his training, but 
he can gain inspiration from drama de- 
partments; and the existence of opera 
workshops is a fine sign. The profes- 
sional cpera singer should be judged by 
professional standards dramatically as 
well as musically, by both audiences 
and critics. 

Mme. Olga Ryss [New York City], 
a graduate of the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory who sang in opera in Russia, 
the Baltic States, and at the Berlin 
Staatsoper, concertized throughout 
Europe, and taught in South Africa be- 
fore coming to this country four years 


ago to be associated with Jennie Tourel, 
gave a demonstration of Vocal Peda- 
gogy: Teaching the Advanced Singer 
which showed her a delightful person- 
ality and a talented actress as well as 
an effective teacher with a wholly em- 
pirical and inspirational approach. Stu- 
dents who sang for her were: Catherine 
Burrow, soprano [Portland, Ore.]— 
Verborgenheit, Wolf; Love’s Philosophy, 
Quilter; Gene Lorey, baritone [Okla- 
homa City]—Non pit andrai from “The 
Marriage of Figaro”; Lee Henderson, 
soprano [Shamrock, Texas] Una voce 
poco fa from “Barber of Seville”; The 
Crying of Water, Campbell-Tipton, The 
respective accompanists were Jane 
Snow, Mrs. Margaret Swain and Mrs. 
Joe W. Figg, Jr. 

An all-too-brief recital presented 
Eugene Conley, former Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, and Margaret Kalil, so- 
prano, accompanied by Jack Roberts. 
All these are faculty members of whom 
the North Texas State College at Den- 
ton can be very proud, indeed. 

Mr. Conley sang two Handel arias 
and one by Massenet—O Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me, from “Semele,” 
Sound an Alarm, from “Judas Macca- 
baeus,” and Pourquoi me reveiller, from 
“Werther”, and added Michael Head’s 


When I Think Upon the Maidens as an 
encore. Miss Kalil, whose voice is one 
of unusual beauty, sang Handel’s Alma 
mia, Schubert’s Liebesbotschaft, Schu- 
mann’s Intermezzo and gave a really 
distinguished performance of Non mi 
dir, from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” Her 
encore was the Poema from Turina’s 
CANTARES. 

The annual business meeting, presid- 
ed over by President Wise, was well 
attended, and generally routine in char- 
acter, with the most excitement being 
caused over the suggestion that wives 
of members and certain others who at- 
tend the conventions should not have 
to pay the full registration fee required 
of non-member voice teachers. No ac- 
tion was taken on this suggestion. 

President Wise’s report stressed the 
need of greater effort to keep our mem- 
bers from dropping out; the growth of 
the association during the past year; 
the foundation of AIVP and the grati- 
fying success of the Founders’ Year 
Fellowship Program and its extension 
to March 15 for the benefit of those 
members who failed to receive the an- 
nouncement and invitation to those who 
had taught 25 years to apply [a number 
of these announcements went astray in 
the mails]; the continuing excellence 
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Snowdunes 60 
The Junk Man 50 
Ghosts in Love 50 
Still Life 60 
In Time Of Silver Rain 60 
Pierrot 75 
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Four Preludes 2.00 
I Will Lie Down In Autumn 60 
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and improvement of THE BULLETIN 
inder the management of Editor Ringel 
ind his staff; the reports of the new 
Vusic Review Committee, and the es- 
iablishment of Quiz Cove in Tue BuL- 
ETIN by the Committee on Vocal Edu- 
cation; the good financial condition of 
ihe association; the desirability of every 
officer’s being knowledgeable about the 
organizational structure of NATS; and 
ihe choice of Boston for the 1961 Con- 
vention, and of the West Coast for 1962. 

The Bison Glee Club of Oklahoma 
}3aptist University, Shawnee, under the 
direction of Warren Angell, gave a 
quite professional and highly entertain- 
ing performance, with the accent on 
showmanship, in the Fred Waring man- 
ner, at the Annual Banquet. The 
presence of six young ladies among the 
personnel of some 35 gave much variety 
and color, and the final number had 
ihree trumpets, three trombones, and 
tympani, as well as piano—all from the 
regular glee club personnel. 

Dr. Walter Prescott Webb [Austin, 
Texas] spoke with humor, yet with con- 
siderable serious documentation and 
psychological insight on The Place of 
the ‘Western’ in History, Geography, 
and Human Affections. A few of the 
nuggets from his mine of wisdom and 
information included these: 

“The ‘Western’ is a formula of a civili- 
zation that no longer exists, and never 
did exist as it is represented. The West 
of today is a myth—a sort of faded 
memory of a world, now lost, where a 
man could solve his own problems. The 
‘Western’ permits the individual to be 
the sort of person he would like to be. 
It is the enduring encore of a whole 
people loath to lose their illusions.” 

As usual, the Singer of the Year Au- 
ditions, under the Chairmanship of 
Vice-President Joel Carter, were the 
focal point of the entire convention. The 
caliber of the ten young people, who 
represented every region except the 
Northwestern, was high, and their sing- 
ing gave pleasure and cause for pride. 
In the order in which they sang, they 
were: 

Martha Showalter, lyric soprano 
[Lynchburg, Va.] [Jane Snow, accom- 
panist]—Song of the Open, LaForge; 
Clair de lune, Faure; Ach, ich fihl’s 
from “The Magic Flute”. 

Larry Day, baritone [LeMars, Iowa] 
[Margaret Swain, accompanist ]— 
Zueignung, Strauss; I Hear an Army, 
Barber; Nemico della patria from 
“Andrea Chenier”. 

Ninfa Gianfala, lyric soprano [New 
Orleans, La.] [Virginia Seldon, accom- 
panist]—Naqui all’ affano from “La 
Cenerentola”; Puisque l’aube grandit 
from Faure’s “La bonne Chanson”; 
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Viola que brada, Villa-Lobos; Love, I 

Have Won You, Landon Ronald. 

Susan Moon, mezzo-soprano [Bev- 
erly Hills, Cal.] [Grace Wilson, accom- 
panist]—Von ewiger Liebe, Brahms; 
A Nun Takes the Veil, Barber; Ah, 
mon fils from “Le Prophéte”. 

Frank Stovall, lyric tenor [Fort 
Worth, Texas] [John Woods, accom- 
panist]—Elle ne croyait pas from 
“Mignon”; Cacilie, Strauss. 

Mrs. Andre House, lyrico-spinto so- 
prano [Milwaukee, Wis.] [Mrs. Selden, 
accompanist ]—Dich, theure Halle from 
“Tannhauser”; A Suffolk Owl, Elwell: 
Standchen, Strauss. 

Mrs. Mayo Ham, lyric-coloratura so- 
prano [Statesville, N.C., and New York 
City] [Nan Butcher, accompanist ]— 
Depuis le jour from “Louise”; The 
Nightingale and the Rose, Saint-Saéns; 
Could I Forget, Franklin Riker—her 
father. 

Willis Patterson, basso [Baton 
Rouge, La.] [Miss Snow, accompanist] 
—Honor and Arms from “Samson” of 
Handel; Automne, Fauré; Il lacerato 
spirito from “Simon Boccanegra”. 

Kay Griffel, mezzo-soprano [Eldora, 
Iowa and Chicago] [Mrs. Georgia Tice, 
accompanist]—Ah, mon fils; La 
Chevelure, Debussy; With Nursey, 
and In the Corner, both from “The 
Nursery” of Moussorgsky. 

Winifred Dettore, lyric soprano 
[Philadelphia, Pa.] [Miss Wilson, ac- 
companist]—Addio di Mimi from “La 
Boheme”; Meine Liebe ist  griin, 
Brahms; Lament of Ian the Proud, 
Griffes. 

Judges Harold Haugh, Michael Head, 
and Olga Ryss awarded with general 
approval, the prize of $1000.00 and the 
title SmNGER OF THE YEAR to Kay Griffel, 


who has been singing secondary roles 
with the Chicago Lyric Opera this Fall, 
and has engagements to sing soon with 
the Milwaukee, Michigan City [Ind.], 
and Evanston Symphonies. She _ has 
sung at the Peninsula Music Festival 
and with the Northwestern University 
Opera. Willis Patterson was named 
runner-up, and Miss Gianfala and Mrs. 
House were given honorable mention. 

Seldom does a speaker gain the un- 
divided attention and the completely 
enthusiastic response of an audience as 
Dr. Friedrich S. Brodnitz did in his 
Friday morning address on Voices in 
Distress: A Challenge to Singing Teach- 
ers, Laryngologists and Therapists. With 
a winning personality, charm of manner, 
and the evident sympathy and interest 
he feels in the vocal profession and its 
problems, Dr. Brodnitz immediately in- 
gratiated himself with those members 
cf the audience who knew him only by 
reputation, or not at all. Of course those 
who had heard him at NATS workshops 
were already eager to hear him again. 

Having been introduced as an expert 
[he is chief of the Voice and Speech 
Clinic, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York 
City.], he recalled that an “expert” is 
a man a long way from home, and 
figured that he might qualify on this 
occasion as a somewhat more authorita- 
tive “expert” than William Vennard, 
who followed him on the program, since 
he was 1370 miles from home, and Ven- 
nard was only 1240 miles away! 

He termed himself in a “no man’s 
land between the professions”—the doc- 

[Please turn the page.] 
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tors regarding him as an expert on sing- 
ing and the singers considering him a 
wonder in the field of vocal therapy. He 
said he was following the advice of one 
of his teachers who told him to “always 
pick titles so broad you can talk about 
anything under the sun.” He had evi- 
dently done this, for he covered a re- 
markable variety of topics, and with 
something interesting and relevant to 
say about each one of them. 

To give an account of all these would 
unduly extend the limits of this report, 
so one must refer the reader to Dr. 
Brodnitz’ fine book “Keep Your Voice 
Healthy” published by MHarper & 
Brothers, and reviewed by Walter Allen 
Stults in THe BuLuetin of December 
1958. And this seems to be the proper 
place to call attention to the many ex- 
cellent articles which every issue of 
THe BUuLLETIN offers. Many of them 
repay many rereadings. Surely all who 
attended the convention will want to 
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reread—or to read for the first time 
in case they missed them originally— 
Michael Head’s article on Contemporary 
English Song in the May 15, 1959 issue 
of THe BuLietin, Weldon Whitlock’s 
article on Understanding French Art 
Song and Ralph Errolle’s Singing in 
Italian in the May 15, 1960 issue, and 
Whitlock’s article on Hints on Singing 
Debussy in the December 1960 issue. 
William Vennard’s year of research 
in Europe, working with Dr. Janwillem 
van den Burg, was handsomely docu- 
mented by a film for which he wrote 
the excelient narration, about half of 
which he himself gave with admirably 


clear and sonorous tones. This very fine 
film has already been cited by one of 
the medical journals as the finest medi- 
cal film of the year. It will be available 
for rental, and it is highly recommended 
as being the clearest and best yet made 
of the action of the vocal cords. 

Ralph Errolle, substituting for Ruth 
Miller Chamlee, spoke most interesting- 
ly and authoritatively as he gave Ad- 
vice to Young Singers—specifically tc 
those who want a career in opera, ir 
which he has had a very long and dis- 
tinguished career. 

At 1:00 p.m., another very rewardin;: 
convention was brought to a close witl 
the singing of Auld Lang Syne, led by) 
John Bennett Ham [Springfield, Ohio] 
with this scribe at the piano. Our hearti- 
est thanks and congratulations go t 
all those concerned in any way witl 
making it the fine success that it was 
and our commiserations to all those whx 
were unable to attend!2% 


THE EASTERN REGIONAL 


O* FRIDAY EVENING, November 18th, 
various members of the Eastern 
District who live beyond New York 
City and its environs, began to converge 
on the Statler Hilton Hotel. The first 
event of our Eastern Regional Meeting 
was scheduled for 10 A.M. on Saturday 
morning, November 19th, but Friday 
evening saw many of us enjoying the 
renewal of contact with other members, 
joining them for dinner, theater, or the 
opera. 

Our National President, B. Fred 
Wise, had arrived early, and various 
local and national officers held im- 
promptu meetings with him over break- 
fast orange juice on Saturday morning 
before listening in on the Singer of the 
Year Regional Finals, and the Student 
Contest Finals. To save time, it was 
necessary to have the two contests held 
simultaneously in separate rooms. This 
was too bad, as we should have enjoyed 
hearing all the young singers. 

The judges of the Singer of the Year 
Regional Finals were: Celius Dogherty, 
Hugh Porter, and Genevieve Rowe. 
They awarded the decision to Winifred 
Mary Dettore of Wynnewood, Pa. The 
judges for the Student Contest were: 
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Gertrude “Jingley 


Scripps Beebe, Berle Nye Taylor, and 
Francis A. Weinrich, who pronounced 
the winner to be Dixie Stewart of 
Jennerstown, Pa. 

Immediately following the auditions, 
the business meeting was called to order 
at 11:15 A.M. by Regional Governor 
Marshall Bryant. He first called atten- 
tion to the matter of decreasing par- 
ticipation in the student auditions. It 
was brought out that in the days when 
we offered cash prizes, we had a good 
number of participants, since not only 
did the cash prize stimulate interest, 
but promised that the winner’s expenses 
in coming to the place of audition would 
be covered. Mme. Derdeyne pointed out 
that a student from the Pittsburgh area, 
for example, would have to spend from 
$50.00 to $60.00 just to attend the audi- 
tion. Miss Tingley remarked that in the 
Southwestern Region, student auditions 
were so well attended that they could 
afford to offer competition on a wide 
variety of levels, the money secured 
largely from application fees. After 
much discussion, it was moved and 
seconded that we rescind the Montclair 
action of 1957 to eliminate cash prizes. 
The motion was duly passed. 


MEETING 


This was followed by a discussion as 
to how we were to raise money for the 
first year’s offering of prizes, to “get the 
ball rolling,” as it were—hoping that 
more application fees would help with 
this expense in future. Mr. Edgar 
Fowlston moved to assess the Eastern 
District membership $1.00 each to sup- 
port student auditions. Mr. Bryant 
asked for authority to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to work out and recom- 
mend procedures for future student 
auditions. Miss Eberhart so moved, and 
the motion was passed. The chair then 
appointed Madeleine Bartell and Edgar 
Fowlston to the new committee, and 
promised to announce the third mem- 
ber later. 

There was much talk and gener! 
agreement over the fact that we have 
been very late in getting out contest 
announcements, the requirements ar- 
riving at the latter part of the season, 
when many pupils and teachers alike 
are on the verge of scattering to the 
four corners of the earth—not to really 
get back to work before the end <f 
September. It was felt that the require - 
ments should be in the teacher’s hancs 
not later than February. 
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President Wise spoke briefly about 
‘he AIVP program, and answered ques- 
ions from the floor on this subject. 
Grace Leslie urged members to read 
THE BULLETIN carefully, since it has 
always been considered that if informa- 
‘ion is published in the official bulletin 
of an organization, the members are 
legally presumed to have been given 
(ue notice of procedures. Mr. Wise 
‘urged members to communicate freely 
vith him, voicing their opinions and ob- 
_ections, to which he promised his open- 
ininded consideration. The meeting ad- 
-ourned at 12:35 P.M. 

The Statler-Hilton is undergoing a 
‘horough face-lifting, and one almost 
had need of a seeing-eye dog to wend 
his way through the maze of scaffolding 
that beset one on every hand. After 
sliding under ladders [with crossed 
jingers] and negotiating various stray 
boards and buckets of paint, we arrived 
at a beautiful room on the top floor, 
where we met with the National Opera 
Association for a joint luncheon. This 
proved to be a delightful affair in every 
sense of the word. Many NOA members 
are also members of NATS—I believe 
our first joint meeting took place in 
1955. Seated at the head table were the 
presidents of both organizations, beside 
Regional Governor Bryant, Vice-Presi- 
dent Gertrude Ehrhart and _ other 
officers, also our speaker, Miles Kasten- 
dieck, music critic of the New York 
Journal American. We were happy that 
Past President Bernard Taylor was able 
to join us there. 

First of all, we were entertained by 
the singing of the two contest winners. 
Next we were served an exceptionally 
good luncheon, and then we settled 
down to enjoy the speeches—and we 
did enjoy them. 

Miles Kastendieck spoke straight 
from the shoulder, from the point of 
view of a critic, holding us responsible 
for conditions which he feels we could 
improve. He suggested that one reason 
for the decline in interest in solo re- 
citals is that we are not daring enough 
in our planning of programs, but stick 
too closely to the safe laws of chrono- 
logical order. He urged us to have a 
revolution in this respect. Having the 
right before attended a performance 
at the Met of an opera sung in so- 
called English, he urged us to pay more 
attention to English diction. He fore- 
sees a great upheaval in the operatic 
field—importance of American opera is 
making rapid strides, and will demand 
s ngers whose words can be understood, 
and who can act. The art of the singer 
bes in the interpretation of the text. 
Singing in a _ half-understood foreign 
language, many sing beautifully, but 
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say nothing. He pled with us to do our 
utmost to broaden the musical and 
artistic base of all our students—to en- 
courage them to hear pianists and 
violinists and great orchestras—to go 
to the theater, and to follow art ex- 
hibits; and he urged us to make haste 
slowly, and to hold back our gifted and 
restless young people lest they find 
themselves inadequately prepared for a 
career that, once launched, leaves little 
time to catch up on neglected ground- 
work. 

Our next speaker was the dynamic 
Constance Eberhart, president of NOA. 
She spoke with wisdom and under- 
standing of the problems of the young 
opera-minded student—bidding us as 
teachers to make them know that 
though many truly gifted may never 
reach the Met, there are countless fine 
opera companies doing good work all 
over the country where they may have 
experience and artistic satisfaction. She 
urged young singers to perfect them- 
selves in the lesser roles of the great 


operas. Everyone can’t be a Butterfly 
or a Tosca—but many are needed to 
take the lesser parts—and good work 
of this sort sometimes leads to more 
glamorous assignments. On the other 
hand, she said that a number of fine 
singers have made splendid careers in 
these secondary roles, and are in con- 
stant demand. She left us with the 
thought that it was our rare privilege 
to help in the creation of enlightened 
minds, golden voices and glowing per- 
sonalities. 

Our own President Wise spoke next 
—and his was a moving and inspira- 
tional speech. We asked him to send it 
in to THE Butietin for publication so 
that all might share it. This he was un- 
willing to promise—but I believe suffi- 
cient pressure has been brought to bear, 
so that he finally agreed to incorporate 
part of his speech in the “Message from 
the President,” which appears in this 
issue. Regional Governor Bryant is to 
be congratulated upon the success of 
our Eastern Regional Meeting.? 


ARE YOU AMONG THOSE WHO CAUSED THIS? 


Four NATS OFFICIALS [Gertrude Tingley, Annemarie Gerts, Robert 
Bowlus, and Hadley Crawford], who have a 

treatment for some time from an irresponsible portion of our membership, 
are now shaping up a plan which is expected to cure the wayward. This 
illustrious quartet contemplates recording the text printed below. Don't be 
upset if you receive a C.O.D. package pursuant to your failure to comply 
with the By-Law regulations in regard to change-of-address! 


OH THERE ARE NATS OF HIGH RENOWN 
[Tune: Oh There's a Tavern in the Town] 


Oh there are NATS of high renown [high renown] 

Who wander off from town to town [town to town] 
They wend their way by airplane or by bus, 

And never, never think of us! 


It would save a lot of messes 
If you'd send your new addresses 
So that we could keep The Bulletins 
and records straight. 


Adieu, dear vanished NATS, adieu, adieu, adieu 

We simply can't keep track of you [track of you] 
Unless you send a card to tell the tale 

Of where you wish to get your mail! 


en receiving the gray-hair 


PRINT OR TYPE—Last name first 


“OLD ADDRESS: Street address, Apt. No., or Box, or RFD. 


City, Zone, State. 


/ "NEW ADDRESS: Street address, Apt. No., or Box, or RFD. 


City, Zone, State. 


to: Hadley Crawford, 6101 Ward 


Pky, Kansas City 13, Missouri. 


MOVING? 
Clip and send this address change 


“Effective Date 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 1960 


President Wise reports to the membership at 
the close of his first year of administration. 


OLLEAGUES AND FRIENDS: I have read 

most of the president’s reports of 
NATS, and in each I have noted a cer- 
tain kind of modesty on the part of 
the presidents. Each president has real- 
ized that the work and the items he 
narrated were not evidence of the work 
he had done, but he was telling of the 
work you have done. I share that 
modesty today. When I think of the 
hours of work, the devotion involved in 
performing all the tasks herein noted, 
it all adds up to something quite stag- 
gering. The names I shall mention in 
this report are those who have had 
direct and defined responsibility na- 
tionally. This means that I cannot men- 
tion all the men and womer in the 
chapters who have had equal responsi- 
bilities and, as I hear it, have carried 
out these responsibilities magnificently. 


The Convention 


I am sure we have all felt the warmth 
and friendliness of our Texan and 
Southwestern Region folk. We are hav- 
ing a wonderful convention, friendly, 
inspiring, and illuminating. This, of 
course, is all due to our committees in 
charge of the convention. I will men- 
tion only two. First, Wendell L. Os- 
borne, General Chairman and R. Berton 
Coffin, Program Chairman. These gen- 
tlemen, with their committees, have 
worked both faithfully and intelligently, 
and we are in their constant debt. 


The Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee consists of 
the elected officers of the convention 
who are responsible for the administra- 
tion of the work of the association. 

Hadley Crawford, Secretary, is a 
tower of strength for any president. He 
is most knowledgeable concerning our 
practices, our by-laws, and our pro- 
cedures. He always carries out his work 
with meticulous care and efficiency. 

Gertrude Tingley, Registrar, has con- 
ducted her office with her usual efficien- 
cy and dispatch. It is a job which re- 
quires a great deal of detailed work. 
We could not get along without her. 
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Her enthusiasm for NATS is un- 
bounded. I wish she were here with 
us today. In addition to her work as 
registrar, she is now working on the 
Boston Convention as Program Chair- 
man. 

Robert Bowlus, Treasurer, has an- 
other job which requires careful and. 
painstaking attention to many, many 
details. One of the reasons why we keep 
fiscal and in good financial order is due 
to his excellent work. 

Gertrude Ehrhart, Vice-President in 
Charge of Admissions, has a tremen- 
dous job going over the applications for 
membership, getting the votes from the 
Executive Committee, notification of 
election to members, and stimulating 
members to getting new members. She 
is also General Chairman of the 1961 
Boston Convention and with Gertrude 
Tingley is laying plans to make that 
convention an unusual one. 

William Vennard, Vice-President in 
Charge of Workshops, was out of the 
country last year. George Cox acted in 
his stead. He planned ‘and carried out 
the workshops for the summer of 1960 
with efficiency. We are all indebted to 
him for a job well done. William Ven- 
nard, back in this country now, is al- 
ready planning the 1961 Summer Work- 
shops. He will be trying some interest- 
ing experiments, and I hope all of you 
here will note these plans when they 
reach you. 

Louis Nicholas, Vice-President in 
Charge of Publicity, keeps a constant 
flow material going out of his office 
about our work. His ability to write 
well and brilliantly makes his work all 
the more valuable to us. 

Joel Carter, Coordinating Vice-Presi- 
dent, has been of invaluable assistance 
in many facets of our work. He has 
responded at all times to my calls for 
help. I express both my thanks and the 
thanks of the organization for the work 
he has done this year. He has also been 
chairman of the committee for the 
Singer-of-the-Year Contest which, 
from my own experience, is a big job 
in itself. His work in that respect will 


speak for itself at the banquet. 

Past President Dale Gilliland ha, 
been a guiding hand in so many thing: 
that I will not try to enumerate then 
except to say “thank you, Dale, fron 
the bottom of my heart.” 


The Policy Board of the 
Board of Directors 


The Policy Board of the Board o? 
Directors is directly responsible fo- 
confirming the budget and for study 
and formulating policy deemed neces- 
sary and expedient for the welfare of 
the association. I have asked the mem- 
bers of the Policy Board many ques- 
tions during the year by mail, and they 
have in every case given thought to the 
propositions and written and voted with 
intelligence and dispatch. 

John Thut, Secretary, has given me 
much advice and, here and there, kept 
me on the right track concerning pro- 
cedure. The other members of the board 
are: Eugene Fulton, Stanley Deacon, 
Grace Leslie, John L. Lester, Arnold E. 
Putman, J. Oscar Miller, R. Berton 
Coffin, and George Cox. 


Regional Governors 


There has, I believe, been a tendency 
in the last several years to have the 
Regional Governors take more respon- 
sibility in all phases of our work. This 
is a good trend. Each region has its own 
special problems, and it is the governor 
who can best meet these problems. 
Gertrude Ehrhart, Vice-President in 
Charge of Admissions, and I backed an 
experiment in the Central Region that 
I believe might prove fruitful for ail 
regions. Weldon Whitlock, Governor of 
the Central Region, made an officiil 
visit to most of the officers in his region. 
I received letters from the chaptcr 
presidents where Weldon visited, and 
each one was very enthusiastic about 
his visit. I believe we may look forwaid 
to doing more of this kind of thing 
the coming year. I should like also o 
thank the lieutenant governors for tl e 
splendid work they have done this yea’. 
The governors are: Weldon Whitloc<, 
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Virginia W. Linney, Marshall Bryant, 
Wendell Osborne, Elizabeth Wills, C. 
Robert Larson, Melvin Geist, and G: 
“rederick Holler. 


Standing Committees 


Tue ResearcH Committees. This com- 
nittee, consisting of William Ross, 
Chairman, Ralph Errolle, Phil Duey, 
Victor A. Fields, Berton Coffin, Oren 
3rown, and Warren Wooldridge, has 
yeen working, and their report is con- 
ained in the report to the convention. 


CoMMITTEE ON VOCAL AFFAIRS IN THE 
Pusiic ScHoots. Under the leadership 
of Carl Nelson the Public School Music 
Vocal Committee held a very fruitful 
joint meeting at the MENC Convention 
in Atlantic City. Instead of a very small 
attendance which we expected, some- 
thing over 150 people were present. A 
very lively discussion was held conter- 
ing on the problem of cooperation be- 
tween MENC and NATS. I have heard 
of several very excellent results follow- 
ing this meeting. 


CoMMITTEE ON VocaL EpucatTIon. The 
Committee on Vocal Education has been 
expanded this year under the leader- 
ship of Victor A. Fields. This expansion 
was made necessary by the new depart- 
ment appearing in THE BULLETIN under 
the heading “QUIZ COVE”—COVE 
being a shortened form of “Committee 
on Vocal Education.” The clever name 
was concccted by Chairman Fields. If 
you have questions which puzzle you 
about voice production, management of 
[Please turn the page.] 
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MEMS: Cash balance, October $1, 1960 $7,357.51 $ 713.04 SCHEDULE 4: Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Workshops 
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Recripts: 
vor of SCHEDULE Ii: Sources of Receipts Montana State Univesity 
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your studio, song literature, send your 
questions to Mr. Fields, and he will 
allocate your questions to an expert on 
the committee, and he will give you an 
answer. The questions and answers in 
the last BULLETIN were very stimulat- 
ing. I hope you will use this depart- 
ment, and I am sure that the depart- 
ment will grow in significance and 
value. I would also like to add that it 
is another evidence of the liveliness of 
our organization. The members of the 
committee are: Oren Brown, Philip A. 
Duey, Ralph Errolle, Grace Leslie, J. 
Oscar Miller, Harvey Ringel, Sonia 
Sharnova, Orcenith Smith, and William 
Vennard. 

Music Review Committee. Under the 
leadership of Miss Laura Marble a pe- 
tition was presented to the Board at 
Cincinnati making the suggestion that 
a committee be established for the re- 
viewing of contemporary music as well 
as new editions of old literature and 
that the result of their composite efforts 
be published in THE Bu.Lietin. The 
committee is made up of Earle Tanner, 
Chairman, Hadley Crawford, Laura M. 
Marble, and Ruth Lowry Sawyers. They 
have had two reports in THE BULLETIN 
as we search particularly for new ma- 
terial. I congratulate them on the work 
they have already accomplished. 


American Institute of 
Vocal Pedagogy 


A third venture of the year is the 
AIVP Fellowship Program. I am first 
going to indulge in a little history which 
I believe is important for our records. 
In the early fall of 1955, John Toms 
presented a Fellowship Program for 
NATS to Richard B. De Young, then 
Chairman of the Committee on Vocal 
Education. The national convention was 
held in Chicago in 1955, and the com- 
mittee had a short meeting at the con- 
vention to consider the program, but 
no action was taken. Mr. Toms’ plan 
was considered by the committee by 
correspondence, but nothing was done 


until 1959 when President Gilliland ap- 
pointed an administrative faculty con- 
sisting of Fields, Geist, Pazmor, Leslie, 
Gilliland, Toms, and De Young. Toms 
was elected Recorder and De Young, 
Chairman. This committee met in Berea, 
Ohio, June 8, 1959. The work of this 
committee was reported at the 1959 
Cincinnati Convention, and the By-Law 
adopted by the Cincinnati Convention 
officially instituted the AIVP Program. 

The AIVP Administrative Faculty 
was enlarged and two members, Coffin 
and Cox, acting for Vennard, were 


added. As president of NATS I also 


served. This committee met in March 
and June 1960. We incarcerated our- 
selves for three days at each meeting 
at the Hilton Hotel in Chicago. At these 
meetings, we came to grips with all the 
details of the program, the general 
policy, the Founders Year Program, the 
curriculum, the implementation of the 
program with the workshops and the 
convention, the method of giving exams, 
the brochures, and many many other 
details. To say that all this is a job is 
to put the matter mildly. The final out- 
come of these meetings is outlined in 
the AIVP brochures, questionnaires, 
sample exams, and the, Founders Year 
Fellowship Questionnaire. 

Due to illness, Grace Leslie thought 
she must resign; we accepted her resig- 
nation regretfully, and Helen Hosmer 
replaced her. 

We have already had a report from 
the AIVP at this convention. There 
still remains much to do. I am sure 
many of you still have questions. Any 
member of the AIVP Administrative 
Faculty would be glad to answer your 
questions, and I hope you will come 
to us so that we will all have a clear 
idea of what we are really about. 

Before I leave this report of AIVP, 
I want to thank Willard G. Bassett for 
making it possible for us to present our 
plan to the Curriculum Committee of 
NASM. John Toms, Willard, and I pre- 
sented our fellowship plan to the Cur- 


REGISTRAR TINGLEY REPORTS ON MEMBERSHIP 


As of October 31, 1960, the 1944 members of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing fell into the regional distribution given below: 


Canada-Europe 10 Eastern 466 Southern 138 
Central 424 Northern 161 Southeastern 191 
Cal-Western 186 Northwestern 105 Southwestern 263 


If each member surrenders to the fullest obligation of membership during 
the remainder of the year, the Association will close 1961 with a member- 
ship in excess of 2100. What a celebration NATS could stage in Boston! 
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riculum Committee on Thanksgiving 
morning. The plan was very enthusi- 
astically received by this very powerful 
committee, and they urged us to send 
our material to every dean of the more 
than 300 member schools of NASM. 

I would be remiss if I did not say 
that the mind and heart of Richard B 
De Young was always present in the 
deliberations of the administering fac- 
ulty. 


Chapters 


_ Chapters have done good work thi: 
year. I would hope that they will dc 
better next year. I have said many times 
and on many occasions that the loca 
chapters must increasingly become the 
basis of our strength. It is in the chap- 
ters that we become acquainted, share 
our problems, our experience, and ow 
aims, and thereby develcp that com- 
radery so essential to cementing our 
organization into a unit. I was very glac 
that E. Clifford Toren was again will- 
ing to take the task of Coordinator of 
Chapters. He has done splendid work 
on his articles in THE BULLETIN, and in 
his letters to the chapters. 


Membership 


I am not going to talk about statistics 
in terms of our membership, although 
we have had a small increase, but | 
would like to say that we must increase 
our efforts to stop the turnover in our 
membership. I am perfectly conscious 
of the fact that all organizations have 
resignations, but I would like to think 
that we in NATS might be unique and 
find it possible to keep our new mem- 
bers and our old members. This can 
be done if governors, lieutenant gover- 
nors, and chapter presidents see to it 
that particularly local chapters have a 
rich and varied program. 


The Bulletin 


I think all of us feel that THe But- 
LETIN is one of the best operations we 


have in NATS. Harvey Ringel, Editor, . 


continually shows vision and daring a: 
he heads up the work of THE BULLETIN 
We are all impressed by the format o 
THE BULLETIN and the lively articles 
included in its pages. The fact that ad- 
vertising continually increases is on¢ 
indication that THE BULLETIN has stand- 
ing in the field of the learned publica- 
tions. 


Other Items 


As you all know, we are a membe: 
of the National Music Council. I wisl 
to take this opportunity to thank Ber- 
nard Taylor for representing me at thei 
meeting in New York, and I have askec 
him to do so again in January. Ow 
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thanks also to the audit committee con- 


sisting of: Dale Gilliland and Lee 
Shackson. 

We also appreciate the work of the 
Nominating Committee whose members 
are: Thomas Noble MacBurney, Cecil 
M. Jacobson, Almo Kiviniemi and Ferris 
Ohl, Chairman. 


Conclusions 


What are my conclusions? First, that 
‘he association is in good financial con- 
ition which fact is so important to any 
urganization. Secondly, the organization 
has shown its vitality through meeting 
‘he needs of its members in the institu- 
‘ion of the review committee on con- 
‘emporary music; the institution of the 
department called “QUIZ COVE” and 
‘he AIVP program. Thirdly, that we 
have, nationally, a very fine group of 
officers, policy board, governors and 
lieutenant governors, and that the local 
chapters are in healthy condition with 
devoted officers leading them. 

What are we to look forward to in 
1961? First, I would like to see every 
member and every officer more knowl- 
edgeable of the organizational structure. 
It has been my experience that we get 
initiated because we do not know pro- 
cedures. This fault I hope to correct by 
having a series of short articles in THE 
BULLETIN on our organizational prac- 
tices. Please read these articles and ask 
others to do likewise. Secondly, we are 
engendering a great deal of enthusiasm 
at this convention. Let us each pledge 
ourselves to greater activity in all the 
facets of our work in NATS as we re- 
turn to our homes. I have no fear for 
our organization if we can keep the 
spirit and the enthusiasm of this con- 
vention during the coming year.?2 


CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 17.] 


NORTH CENTRAL OHIO 

On Friday, Dec. 30th, a breakfast 
meeting of the chapter was held in the 
coffee shop of the Baker Hotel in Dal- 
las, Texas. Present were retiring Chap- 
ter President, Dale Gilliland; President- 
clect Robert Bowlus with Mrs. Bowlus; 
John Bennett Ham and wife from 
Springfield; Olive June Lacy Dickson 
of Columbus; and Eve Richmond and 
Trump from Wooster. 

Dale Gilliland reminded us that chap- 
ier committees are working on NATS 
lepresentation for the North Central 
Regional MENC meeting, to be held in 
Columbus in April, and for the OMTA 
state convention scheduled for Bowling 
Green in June. Karl Trump, secretary- 
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treasurer, reported on chapter member- 
ship and funds; a discussion of ways 
and means toward expanded chapter ac- 
tivity followed. 

It had been anticipated that Burton 
Garlinghouse would announce plans for 
the spring meeting which he will host 
in Berea, but he was forced to absent 
himself from the convention and a place 
on the program because of an injury to 
his foot. Those present joined in wish- 
ing Burton a speedy recovery. An in- 
formal discussion of the many stimulat- 
ing events of the convention program 
brought the meeting to a close. [Karl 
Trump] 


SOUTH FLORIDA 

The fall meeting was held in the 
studio of Vice-President Netta Symes 
Morris on November 8, 1960. The gen- 
eral theme was Current Repertoire. 
Mme. Pia Igy, Romanian opera singer, 
sang Doina Romaneasca, a folksong ar- 
ranged by Nicholas Vamasescu and an 
Estonian Lullaby, given her by the 
composer. 

The other two scheduled performers, 
Allison Fennell and Meline Markarian 
were obliged to default to keep profes- 
sional engagements. Their time was 
graciously filled by Leona Ackerman, 
pupil of Berte Long and student win- 
ner in last year’s NATS auditions, who 
sang Deh vieni, non tardar by Mozart 
and an aria from Turanpot. Sister 
Maura, O.P., prepared a fine list of 
songs and several members brought ma- 
terial from their library to share with 
the others. 

We were happy to greet George and 
Flora Dane, formerly of Boston and now 
of Ft. Lauderdale, who have affiliated 
with this chapter. Announcement of 
the student auditions, to be held at the 
University of Miami, was anniounced by 
the President, Louise C. Titcomb. 
[Louise C. Titcomb] 


TWIN CITIES 

It was the privilege of the chapter to 
jointly sponsor with Hamline University 
[St. Paul] a music seminar on January 
14. Madame Re Koster, distinguished 
Dutch concert-singer, musician, inter- 
preter, repertoire coach, and lecturer 
was featured in demonstration-lectures 
on the subject of American and Euro- 
pean Contemporary Song. 

Russell Harris, head of the depart- 
ment of music at Hamline University, 
who has known Madame Koster for 
many years arranged the meeting. This 
seminar presented a rare opportunity 
for all voice teachers and advanced sing- 


ers in the area. The regular January 
chapter business meeting was held be- 
tween seminar sessions. [Marjorie Mil- 
ler Nordstrom] 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The session opened, October 28th, in 
the new home of President Leroy Lewis. 
It was suggested that Victor Fields be 
brought here to expound at greater 
length and clarity on the new Fellow- 
ship Program. There were both pros 
and cons at this meeting and the mat- 
ter needs further discussion. 

For this year’s meetings, David Baker 
suggested that we engage speakers out- 
side the teaching profession; such as, 
Bliss Herbert, the general manager of 
our new Opera Society of Washington, 
and Pat Hayes, concert impressario, to 
express their ideas on what is demand- 
ed of a singer in opera and concert to- 
day. Our president expressed regret 
over the Opera Society’s apparent re- 
fusal to engage any of the many ex- 
cellent singers in our midst. 

In all probability, Balch Hall in 
Georgetown Presbyterian Church will 
be the center of our future sessions. Mr. 
Lewis expressed a desire to bring Miss 
Tingley here to give us a pep talk. He 
also recommended that David Baker 
and James McLain be given a free rein 
in arranging discussion programs and 
open forums with outside speakers. 

It was announced that Margaret An- 
nis is managing the recital programs in 
Barker: Hall. Two concerts have been 
given so far: the opener, October 30th, 
presented pupils of David Baker, Anne 
McGuffey and Leroy Lewis; the second, 
January 15th, inaugurating a new series 
for students under 21, presented stu- 
dents of Ramona Forbes, Mary Clarke 
and Leroy Lewis. 

Our Opera Society is making such 
astounding progress that Washington is 
in agreement that it far outshines some 
of the offerings the Met has been deal- 
ing us of late years. With such a mas- 
ter conductor as Paul Calloway [he 
also directs our magnificent choral 
groups at the Washington Cathedral]; 
with such fresh, young, exceptional 
voices as he has gathered; with such ex- 
quisite costumes and_ breath-taking 
scenery; with a chorus unmatched for 
tonal quality and aliveness supported 
by an orchestra in perfect accord—why 
should we take a back seat to any- 
body? Are we proud? 

We announce with regret the resig- 
nation of our gifted and radiant Mar- 
garet Sheridan. She has been moved, 
with her husband of course, to a posi- 
tion too far from here [in Pennsylvania]. 
[Gretchen Hood] tt 
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*"Sponsored by the NATS 
Committee On Vocal Education 
ES. Victor A. Fields, Chairman 


A Question-Answer service conducted by 
the CommitrEE On Vocat EpvucaTion of 
NATS for the benefit of our membership 
and the readers of THE BULLETIN. This 
Committee has been reorganized and is 
now composed of: Victor A. Fretps, Chair- 
man; OrEN Brown; Puiuie A. Duey; RALPH 
ERROLLE; Grace LESLIE; J. OSCAR MILLER; 
Harvey RINGEL; SONIA SHARNOVA; ORCENITH 
SmitTH; and VENNARD. This advisory 
staff will answer your questions. Address 
them all to “Quiz Cove, Eprror, NATS 
Buttetin, 430 S. Micuican Ave., CHICAGO 
5, Intrnots.” The Editor reserves the right 
to edit all printed questions for punctua- 
tion and style so that general reader in- 
, terest may be served. Please write legibly! 


* * * 


To Our Reapers: What would you like 
to know about vocal teaching? Have you 
any problems? Formulate a question and 
send it in to us. 

If your question is answerable it will re- 
ceive a reply, either by direct mail from 
the ComMITTEE ON Vocat EpucaTION, or it 
may be printed in THE BuLLeTIN. Your 
name will not be used for publication but 
your request must be signed when you 
send in your question. 


* * * 


The following unsigned answers are con- 
tributed by individual members of the 
Committee On Vocal Education. Since they 
deal with controversial material, they are 
challengeable. The readers of THE BULLETIN 
are invited to write in their comments and 
to contribute answers of their own if they 
are not in agreement with the statements 
printed herein. All correspondence on these 
matters will be held confidential and the 
differing viewpoints, if they are intelligibly 
expressed, will be presented to our readers 
from time to time, as space permits. 


Question 20: Should I avoid teach- 
ing Lieder to relatively new beginners? 

ANSWER: Since there are a great 
number of rather easy songs among the 
German song classics, these may and 
should be used whenever the teacher 
feels the student is ready for repertoire. 
These songs, though rather elementary, 
are still of uniformly high quality, have 
simple texts [which have been suc- 
cessfully translated into English] and 
are of limited range. The serious young 
singer will surely enjoy this introduc- 
tion to the great masters and his taste 
will be stimulated for the treasures that 
lie ahead. The Prahl Collections, “Foun- 
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dational Repertoire,” and La Forge’s 
“Pathways of Song” are good sources. 
If the student is prepared to handle the 
language he should use the German 
text. 


QUESTION 21: I can sing for “hours” 
but any amount of speaking will make 
me hoarse. How come? 

ANSWER: We have exactly the same 
vocal cords for speaking that we use 
for singing and, except for musical ele- 
ments, we should use the same methods 
for both. You have evidently had excel- 
lent training in singing and have ac- 
quired the correct vocal techniques. 
One needs to use these techniques for 
speaking also. Have you tried speaking 
as you would sing? Both speaking and 
singing are man-made arts and as such 
both need to be cultivated with tech- 
nical skill which will insure the greatest 
possible economy of effort and efficiency 
of expression. 


QUESTION 22: I have difficulty in sus- 
taining long phrases. How can I gain 
better control of the breath? 

Answer: Take the “Great Scale,” 
beginning on middle C with an OO, O 
or Ah. Sing the notes C, D, E, F, G, 
as slowly as possible, moderately loud, 
many times over, carefully spinning 
out the breath, listening for pure, clear 
voice. Next, continue the scale using 
G, A, B, C, always making an effort 
to sing more slowly from day to day. 
Use your easy range of voice, changing 
key by half steps. If you really stick 
to this exercise you will gradually gain 
such control that no difficulty will be 
experienced in sustaining long, and 
what you now find impossible, phrases. 
I use this exercise with great success: 


QUESTION 23: It seems to me that the 
appoggiatura will become a relic and 
be allowed to disappear from our sing- 
ing. This seems to be the trend today. 
What can be done about it? 

Answer: Fortunately, the trend you 
mention is being counteracted by a 
growing and widespread interest, among 
singers, in authentic and correct per- 
formance of earlier styles. Those who 
wish to perform the music of baroque, 
classical, and rococco periods, as it was 
produced in those days, will most cer- 


tainly wish to learn when and how to 
perform the appoggiatura. Ignorance 
on these matters is inexcusable in a 
performer. Therefore it behooves both 
teachers and singers to keep up with 
the musicological studies of this periox! 
that are appearing today and that are 
concerned with performance. Two book; 
that should be “must” reading for every: 
singing teacher are: “The History o° 
Music in Performance” by F. Dorian: 
and “The Interpretation of Music” by 
Thurston Dart. 

These authors do not give us all the 
answers but they open up new ani 
interesting vistas for the alert and in- 
tellectually curious teacher. Each dis- 
cusses not only the uses of the appog- 
giatura but also ornaments in genera. 


QuesTION 24: When 
has a lady accompanist, who goes first * 
in entering and leaving the stage? 
Answer: “Ladies first” is still the 
rule of courtesy. A good lady accom- 
panist knows how to be self-effacing 
on entering the stage and allows the 
soloist to receive all the applause, even 
though he has insisted that she walk 
on first. After he has sung, he will 
certainly wish to share the applause 
with her and then follow her to the 
door, stepping gracefully around her, 
upstage, to open the door for their exit. 


QUESTION 25: What, in the opinion 
of your committee, are some of the best 
books or articles published recently be- 
ing particularly clear and valid in the 
matter of technical production in sing- 
ing? 

ANSWER: Your query was referred 
to our BULLETIN BooKSHELF EprTor for 
his expert opinion. His reply is as fol- 
lows: “. . . I will go on record as saying 
that if I were limited to few books out 
of the many in print, the following ones 
would be my personal choice as a resu't 
of 55 years of continuous teaching, per- 
forming and critical experience. They 
are alphabetically arranged as to au- 
thors rather than titles. 


1. Vocal Wisdom—by William 
Brown 

2. The Singer’s Art—by Richard De 
Young 

. Training the Singing Voice—by 
Victor A. Fields 

. Resonance in Singing and Speak- 
ing—by Fillebrown 

. Interpretation in Song—by Hany 
Plunket Greene 

. The Voice of the Mind—by E. He: - 
bart-Caesari 
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. Position and Action in Singing— 
E. J. Myer 
8. Vocal Reinforcement—E. J. Myer 
9. Your Voice and You—Clara Kath- 
leen Rogers 
10. Practical Psychology of Voice and 
Life—W. Henry Zay 
11. Some Staccato Notes for Singers 
—Marie Withrow 
I trust the above data will meet your 
1eed. [signed] Walter Allen Stults” 
Should you have any difficulty in 
locating any of these titles in your book- 
store or public library, let us know and 
ve will be happy to assist you with 
iames of publishers, etc. Also please 
send us your own choice of the best 
o00ks you would select about singing 
and_ teaching. 


QuEsTION 26: From a singer’s stand- 
point, what is the basic difference be- 
tween the music of Handel and Bach? 

Answer: These two great contempo- 
rary geniuses of the baroque era pro- 
vide a most exciting study of contrasts. 
These contrasts arose from the fact that 
their lives differed widely, which re- 
sulted in differing musical experiences. 
Handel traveled extensively, going to 
Hamburg at an early age, then to Italy 
where he absorbed his most important 
musical influences, and then to England 
where he spent the larger part of his 
musically productive years. His style 
is especially well adapted to the abili- 
ties of the singing voice and he exploit- 
ed it thoroughly both in his operas and 
in oratorios. We must be aware that 
in either opera or oratorio the style is 
essentially the same. The differences 
arise only in subject matter. 

Bach’s roots, on the other hand, re- 
mained firmly planted in the north Ger- 
man musical traditions which he in turn 
brought to their highest development. 
His concept always remained more 
instrumental than vocal. Hence, we hear 
the criticism that his advanced vocal 
vorks are “unvocal.” Contrapuntal logic 
notivated the cantatas and passions and 
‘he singer must therefore strive to re- 
veal this element in his performance of 
3ach’s works. That Bach could, along 
vith his contrapuntal idiom, also ex- 
press the most profound emotions and 
:piritual ideas only adds further to his 
«reat musical stature. 


QUESTION 27: I know several teach- 
ers who say, “Form the vowels in the 
ihroat.” These same teachers insist that 
ihe pharynx is the “only resonator” and 

[Please turn to page 32.] 
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“You Too, Can Sing,” by J. Albert Fracht and Emmett Robinson, Chemical 
Publishing Company, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 1960, 160 pp, $4.50. 


HIS JOINTLY AUTHORIZED and aptly titled volume is but one of several recently 

received bearing a 1960 copyright. Author Fracht, former conductor of 
the Charleston, S.C. Orchestra and erstwhile music critic of the Charleston 
News and Courier, is now teaching music and singing in New York City. 
Co-author Robinson, a Yale graduate, has enjoyed decidedly catholic activity 
in his chosen field of speech and is, as of this present, professor of public 
speaking at Charleston College and director-designer of the Charleston Foot- 
light Players. 

In consecutive order the eight chapters comprising the text are: Self Analysis, 
Relaxation, Breathing, Mechanics of Voice Production, Pitch and Scales, Ar- 
ticulation, Notation and Daily Dozen. 

Unbiased examination of their content leads to the conclusion that peda- 
gogical procedures outlined are essentialy mechanistic in kind and hence, at 
times, a bit on the controversial side. In this connection, one discovers a rather 
curious melange of certain ideas eminently sound vocally considered, but 
interspersed with others to which many experienced mentors are likely to 
take emphatic exception! 

For instance, one may unreservedly laud certain devices recommended for 
relief of undue tensions and similar praise may be accorded several exercises 
specialy designed to correct more or less egregious dictional faults. On the 
other hand, the profession as a whole will be apt, we think, to look askance 
at insistence on a prone position with an increasing weight of books on the 
abdomen as a means of strengthening the diaphragm and collateral muscles of 
the breathing apparatus. Contrariwise however, passages dealing with pitch, 
scales and notation are as full of valuable information as is the proverbial nut 
of meat! Then too, considerable added interest is lent to the text by inclusion 
of singularly apposite—not to say frequently amusing—line drawings, illus- 
trative of numerous body positions varying in purpose. All of which adds up 
to ranking this treatise among the best of its ilk, ice, those seeking to attain 
technical proficiency by means of mechanistic approach. 


“Music for Sight Singing,” by Dr. Robert W. Ottman, Associate Professor 
of Music, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 1956,-299 pp, $4.25. 


AS A GENERAL RULE, mysic students are apt to be anything but enthusiastic 
in their attitude toward sight singing instruction, inasmuch as most current 
presentations tend to become more or less tedious, pseudo-mathematical proc- 
esses and are, therefore, dry and uninteresting, determining factors being 
two in number, viz:—the textbook employed and the teacher officiating! 

That such status need not necessarily obtain is amply demonstrated by the 
increasing acceptance accorded Dr. Ottman’s manual which, in the compara- 
tively short space of four years has gone through some six impressively large 
sized editions! 

In the first place, it admittedly subscribes to no one particular method of 
learning music theory, for which reason it can be used in conjunction with 
almost any of many theory textbooks. Secondly, in lieu of the customary 
mechanically designed exercises, all rhythmic and intervallic problems are 
forcefully illustrated by means of actual tuneful excerpts derived from every 
category of vocal music. This is in itself a sound pedagogical procedure since 
working with material of this type inevitably tends to develop student appreci- 
ation of melodic progression. Furthermore, the index provides a meticulously 
integrated catalogue of composed melodic sources, to our way of thinking a 
most valuable feature in that the avid student need only procure the song or 
score indicated to find out how the composer thereof has harmonized or other- 
wise embellished the melody in question. Hence, were any pupil assiduously 
to follow this practice his knowledge of vocal literature [Please turn the page.] 
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would automatically experience proportionate growth. All things considered, 
this is the most stimulating method of learning to sing at sight, speedily and 
accurately, that has so far come to our attention. 


“The Choirmaster’s Workbook,” by Dayton W. Nordin, Seventh Edition, 
Augustana Press, Rock Island, Illinois, 1960, 220 pp. 


N™ AND THEN, in times past, we have been asked by choir directors of our 
acquaintance to recommend a record book sufficiently comprehensive in 
scope to cope with any and all occasions, queries to which we could not make 
satisfactory reply, lacking knowledge of any such manual. Wherefore it now 
pleases us to state that this need has been most adequately supplied by the 
above firm’s publication of a small 342”x8%%” loose-leaf booklet, unique in 
format, one possession of which should be a boon to all musicians having 
charge of church choirs. 

Primarily intended for use in Lutheran churches, it nevertheless easily adapts 
itself to demands of Catholic and other liturgically observing faiths, especially 
so where children’s choirs are concerned. 

Under the heading of “co-workers,” the inside front cover provides ample 
space for names, addresses and telephone numbers of librarians robe mothers, 
accompanists and choir officers. Follow then two unusually well-written, very 
informative articles, viz:—‘‘Music’s Unique Function In Christian Education” 
and “The Story Of Christian Hymnody,” as well as a list of recent books 
especially interesting to choirmasters, in turn supplemented by a roster of 
anthem collections for children’s choirs giving respective publishers’ names and 
addresses. 

Still another significant feature is a compendious listing of anthems for each 
Sunday of the church year from Advent through Christmas, Epiphany, Lent. 
Holy Week, Easter, Pentecost and Trinity. Moreover, choice is offered of 
Spirituals, music for Mother’s Day, Thanksgiving and Communion, plus an 
exhaustive collection of Psalm Settings. 

There are other functional aspects which one might mention did not spatial 
exigencies forbid! However, preceding observations should suffice to warrant 
the manual’s widespread popularity. 


“The Listener’s Music Library” published by Grossett & Dunlap, Inc., New 
York 10, N.Y. Authored and/or collated by various music pundits and edited 
under supervision of Thomas K. Scherman, Director, Little Orchestra Society; 
1960, $1.50 per volume. 


W: ARE CREDIBLY INFORMED that this series of pocket-sized booklets has been 

a source of much informative listening pleasure to well over a million 
music lovers of all ages, professionals, dilettanti and laymen alike! More than 
ordinarily durable due to hard binding, artistically jacketed, well printed on 
fine stock, discriminatingly edited and, above all else, moderately priced, it is 
quite evident that the publishers designed the series—ten in number—as a 
handsome library set. Titles are, “The Story of 100 Great Composers,” “Stories 
of 100 Operas,” “The Story of 100 Symphonic Favorites,” “The Story of Or- 
chestral Music and Its Times,” “The Listener’s Music Dictionary,” “Anecdotes 
of Music and Musicians,” “How Music Grew,” “The Story of Jazz,” “The Joy 
of Listening” and “The Story of American Folk Song.” Obviously it is quite 
impossible, in the comparatively limited space available for the purpose, ade- 
quately to review the entire list in a single issue of THe BuLLetin, for which 
reason the following appraisal concerns “The Story of 100 Symphonic Favor- 
ites” only. 

Its 252 pages contain a brief, but timely, initial article from editor Scher- 
man’s pen—‘“Learning a New Language”—followed by a felicitous essay from 
that of author Paul Grabbe—“The Enjoyment of Music.” Comes then, in alpha- 
betical order, beginning with Bach and terminating with Carl Maria von Weber, 
the entire list of 100 Symphonies with each accorded a three-part evaluation 
comprising first, short biographical notes; second, terse mention of premier 
performance time, place and circumstance and, third, a “Guide to Listening,” in 
which thematic materials, moods, etc., are lucidly discussed, thus furnishing the 
concert-goer with what might well be termed a musical Baedeker, close atten- 
tion to which should immeasurably enhance his or her appreciation of any 
and/or all performances.** 
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[Continued from page 31.] 


that the mouth should not be used as 
a resonator. What does this mean? 
Answer: It is impossible for a tone 
to pass through an enclosed air space 
without having the cavity influence the 
tone quality. Therefore, it is impossible 
not to use the mouth as a resonator 
However, there is much to be said fo: 
producing the vowels without excessive 
lip adjustment, and this may give the« 
singer the impression that they are 
formed in the throat. It is best to think 
of but one bucco-pharyngeal resonato: 
which is complex and highly variable 


QuEsTION 28: Please help me clea 
up the difference between a folk song 
an grt_song, and a through-composen 
[durchcomponiert] song. 

Answer: Generally speaking, an ar 
song is the artistic creation of the com- 
poser, completely original; as opposec 
to a folk song—which—is_supposed to 
have originated with the common peo- 
ple. In its-simplest aspects, the folk 
song consists mainly of a distinct melody 
with no special treatment of harmony 
or accompaniment. The art song, on the 
other hand, is_ skillfully composed 
throughout and is elaborated so that the 
text, melody and accompaniment are al! 
interrelated and unified to create a spe- 
cial tonal effect and mood. The through- 
composed song is so-called because 
there is different music for each verse 
or stanza. Bear in mind, however, that 
the above distinctions are basic and 
that many folk melodies have been used 
by composers for their art songs. Some 
use stanzaic repetitions and some are 
through-composed. 


QUESTION 29: In preparing a standard 
vocal repertoire, what operatic arias 
should an advanced pupil work on? 

ANSwEr: Since you did not mention 
which sex or vocal range you are inter- 
ested in, I am listing twenty standard 
operatic arias [both male and femal- 
voices] from which to choose. Ther: 
are, of course, many others, but every 
well-trained voice will wish to study 
several of the following as part of \ 
standard vocal repertoire. These ar: 
some of the most popular operatic arias 

1. Largo al factotum della citta (sun : 

by Figaro) in Rossini’s The Barbe ° 
of Seville. 

2. Che faro_senza Euridice (sung b’ 

rpheus) in Gluck’s Orfeo e! 
Euridice. 
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3. La donna é€ mobile (sung by the 
Duke) in Verdi’s Rigoletto. 

4. Batti, batti, o bel Masetto (sung 
by Zerlina) in Mozart's Don Gio- 
vanni. 

5Dich, theure Halle, griiss ich wieder 
(sung by Elizabeth) in Wagner's 
Tannhduser. 

6. O Isis und Osiris (sung by Saras- 
tro) in Mozart’s The Magic Flute. 

7. Pace, pace, mio Dio (sung by Leo- 
nora) in Verdi’s La Forza del Des- 
tino. 

8. Cielo e mar (sung by Enzo) in 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda. 

9. Una n 
in Rossini’s The Barber of Seville. 

10. Casta Diva (sung by Norma) in 
Bellini’s Norma. 

11. O du mein holder Abenstern (sung 
by Wolfram) in Wagner’s Tann- 
hduser. 

12. Caro nome (sung by Gilda) in 
Verdi’s Rigoletto. 

13. Che gelida manina (sung by Ro- 
dolfo) in Puccini’s La Boheme. 

14. Wach’ auf! Es nahet gen den Tag 


(sung by Walther) in Wagner’s 
Meistersinger. 

15. Abscheulicher! j in? 
(sung by Leonora) in Beethoven’s 
Fidelio. 


16. La fleur que tu m’avais jetée (sung 
by Don José) in Bizet’s Carmen. 


17. Un_bel di vedremo (sung by Cio- 
Cie-San) in Puccini’s Madame 


Butterfly. 

18. Connais-tu__le 2 (sung by 
Mignon) in Thomas’ Mignon. 

Violetta) in Verdi’s La Traviata. 


20. Le veau d’o isto- 
pheles) in Gounod’s Faust. 


QueEsTION 30: I am becoming alarmed 
at the increasing emphasis on academic 
‘raining or formal schooling that the 
educators of today are advocating for 
suture singing teachers. Aren’t we plac- 
ing too much weight on schooling and 
not enough on performing ability, studio 
‘eaching experience and practical teach- 
ing skill? Academic training cannot 
nake a finished teacher. What is your 
opinion? 

Answer: I am inclined to agree that 
«cademic training alone does not make 
« successful teacher. However, I would 
not discount the value of formal school- 
ing as a background for later successful 
studio work. Certainly, nothing can take 
tne place of practical performing and 
teaching experience. But extremists are 
inclined to fight one another on this 
issue when they might very well com- 
Line their opinions. The scientific in- 
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formation, mental discipline, pedagogi- 
cal knowledge and general musicianship 
that are acquired in a college or con- 
servatory go hand-in-hand with the 
artistic insight, performing skill, cul- 
tural enrichment and pupil contact 
needed for successful studio teaching. 
Both can and should be accomplished. 

To be fair-minded, we'll have to con- 
sider both sides of the question. On the 
one hand, the singing teacher of today 
cannot afford to remain ignorant of 
the world we dwell in. It is a world of 
accelerated living, technological ad- 
vancement in all fields, including music, 
and a vastly complex and enlarged 
repertoire for singers. It is a world full 
of cultural influences that are new and 
different and there is also a great thirst 
for knowledge that prevails among the 
young people of today. Education is 
on the rise everywhere. A greater inter- 
est in research exists today than ever 
before, including methods of improving 
learning and teaching. Some of us feel 
that the older ways of living and learn- 
ing were best. But we cannot resist the 
constantly changing times that we live 
in. Nor can we live in a world apart 
and still maintain our professional pop- 
ularity and financial independence. 
These are all factors to consider in 
preparing for a career either as singer, 
or singing teacher, or both. 

Where can one obtain a better or 
more comprehensive view of this mod- 
ern world of art, languages, science and 
literature than within the curriculum 
of some modern academic institution 
of higher learning? However, a mature 
student of singing should not sacrifice 
her ideals, aspirations or objectives in 
art just because she rubs elbows with 
the diversified modern college curric- 
ulum. Her early professional training 
must be carefully planned and guided 
so that technical skill of performance 
and artistic expression may be culti- 
vated side-by-side with the acquisition 
of scientific knowledge, language mas- 
tery and the cultural orientation need- 
ed to live and compete successfully in 
the modern world. An accomplished 
singing teacher can and should be able 
to give this type of over-all guidance 
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to her pupils. To do so, she needs edu- 
cation herself and, perhaps, a college 
degree. 

On the other hand, we are all agreed 
that no amount of schooling, which is 
largely group instruction, can take the 
place of individual studio instruction 
under the direction of a competent 
teacher. Individuality in singing can be 
developed only through solo perform- 
ance before a teacher, where each fault 
is diagnosed separately and attention 
is given to each peculiarity and per- 
sonality trait of the pupil. Solo experi- 
ence before an audience is necessarily 
also a one-man job. Art is an individual 
and not a group phenomenon and it 
must be cultivated and nourished by 
each one separately. An individual tal- 
ent is often smothered or misled in the 
class room where details of perform- 
ance are often sacrificed for over-all 
effects. When group norms of learning 
prevail, as in the college class room, 
learning tends to become speeded up 
and the scale or average accomplish- 
ment is used as a standard of achieve- 
ment for all. Inferior and superior stu- 
dents are all grouped together in the 
same class room and the true artistic 
growth of an individual is thus often 
stunted. 

Furthermore, a professional artist is 
likely to be a unique creature. He can- 
not be regimented. He may not imitate 
anyone. He cannot standardize all his 
techniques of expression because his 
expression must be his very own, 
original, imaginative, creative, different. 
This calls for careful, expert and indi- 
vidual guidance on the part of a teach- 
er. How can a class-room situation 
develop these qualities in a student? 

As for teaching ability, here too we 
recognize that in all the professions 
a period of internship or practical ex- 
perience in handling actual cases under 
supervision is invaluable for all teach- 
ers-in-training. Such experience can 
never be acquired through lectures and 
classroom demonstrations alone. An up- 
and-coming singing teacher must have 
her share of practical experience as 
part of her preparation to teach. 

What then is our conclusion? Ob- 
viously, that both academic and studio 
training are indispensible for the fully 
developed singing teacher of tomorrow. 
Proved performing ability is likewise 
an important requirement. I would rec- 
ommend all three types of experience 
as a well-rounded preparation to teach 
singing. 

Can one accomplish all this in one 
life-time? There are many. who have. 
It may not be easy. But, then, nothing 
worth-while ever is.## 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


California-Western Region. EUGENE FULTON 


350 Lawton...... San Francisco 22, Calif. 
Central Region.......... STANLEY DEACON 
4420 Warwick Blvd...Kansas City 11, Mo. 
aster Grace LESLIE 
Augsburg College... .. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwestern Region...... Joun L. LESTER 


Montana State University. Missoula, Mont. 


Southeastern Region..ARNOLD E. PUTMAN 


Furman University...... Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Region........ J. OscaR MILLER 


Uni. of Chattanooga. .Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Southwestern Region...R. BERTON COFFIN 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


University of Oregon. ...Eugene, Oregon. 


REGIONAL GOVERNORS 


California-Western Region, comprising the 
states of Arizona, California, Nevada and 
JEROLD SHEPHERD 
14488 E. Anaconda St., Whittier, Calif. 


Central Region, comprising the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri and 
393 N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


Eastern Region, comprising Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Mass., New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Penna., Rhode Island, 
and Vermont......... MARSHALL BRYANT 
Pine Street... Portland, Maine. 


Northern Region, comprising Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wis.....WARREN WOOLDRIDGE 
University of Wisconsin. ..Madison, Wis. 


Northwestern Region, comprising Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyo- 
MELVIN H. Geist, Dean 
Coll. of Music, Willamette U., Salem, Ore. 


Southeastern Region, comprising Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia [this region in- 
cludes the Bahamas]. . VircINIA W. LINNEY 
Appalachian State Teachers College..... 


Southern Region, comprising the states of 
Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. ..... G. FREDERICK HOLLER 
Dauphin Way Methodist Church, Dauphin 
and Catherine Streets. .Mobile, Alabama. 


Southwestern Region, comprising Arkansas, 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
Southwestern Uni.....Georgetown, Texas. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 


California- Western Region: Joun H. 
BLoom, School of Music, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; MAy 
Perry, 1819 Gunderson Lane, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
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Junior NEw Lonpon, 
New Hampsuire. “The Department of 
Music announces two Adelaide Batter- 
man Nichols Music Scholarships in the 
amount of $1000.00 each, beginning 
1961-1962, for vocalists, organists, pi- 
anists and violinists. Competitive audi- 
tions will be held at Colby during the 
month of April, 1961. In case of extreme 
distances, tape recordings may be sub- 
mitted. College admission requirements 
must be met before scholarship applica- 
tion will be considered. Applications 
must be received by March 15, 1961. 
Application forms and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Miss Helen 
Eberle, Chairman, Dept. of Music, Col- 
by Junior College, New London, N.H.” 


@ THE UNIversITy oF ILLINOIS, URBANA, 
Intrnots. “The Kate Neal Kinley Me- 
morial Fellowship Committee announces 
the thirtieth consideration of candidates 
for an award in the amount of $1500.00 


to be used by the recipient toward de- 
fraying expenses of advanced study of 
the Fine Arts in America or abroad. 
Applicants should not exceed 24 years 
of age on June 1, 1961. The competition 
is open to vocalists, other areas of musi- 
cal study, all branches of art, and archi- 
tecture. Applications should reach the 
Committee not later than May 22, 1961. 
Requests for application blanks and in- 
structions should be addressed to Dean 
Allen S. Weller, College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture 
Bldg., U. of I., Urbana.” 


@ THE PresipENt’s Music CoMMITTEE, 
734 Jackson Puiace N.W., WASHINGTON 
6, D.C. “Five international music com- 
petitions have been announced by the 
President’s Music Committee of the 
People-to-People Program. 

The first international music competi- 
tion ever to be held in Bulgaria will 
take place in Sofia from June 26 to July 
10. The competition is for young opera 
singers between the ages of 23 and 33 
with prizes from $200.00 to $2000.00. 
Deadline for entries is March 31, 1961. 
Details of this competition and the othe: 
four announced are available from The 
President’s Music Committee.tt 


ASSOCIATION ROUTINE .... 


ELECIED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN REGION 


Pettitt. Mrs. Louise, 77 Holden Street, Attleboro, 


Tass. 
SOUTHEASTERN REGION 


May. Mr. Albert Ronald, Queen's College, Char- 
lotte, No. Car. 

Winston, Miss Shirley Ruth, 107 Kempt Rd. West, 
Greensboro, No. Car. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Huyck, Mr. John Lawrence. Bethel College, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. 

Molpus. Mrs. Chester Arthur, 139 First St., Bel- 
zoni, Miss. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Bottom, Mr. Maurice Carl. 4308 S. Liberty St., 
Independence, Mo. 

McFarland, Mrs. Ollie F.. 2°64 W. Grand Avenue, 
Detroit 38, Mich. 

Vaida. Mrs Tlona Kelmay, 7510 Parkdale St., St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 


NORTHERN REGION 


Jenkins, Mr. Earl Francis, 1020 Robert Road, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Williams, Mr. Ralph Edwin, University of Min- 
nesota, Morris, Minn. 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 


Compton, Mr. Earl W., Box 24, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Okla. 

Knight, Mr. Joseph Wayne, Box 764, Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood, Texas 

LaPella, Mr. Robert D., 722 Garfield St., Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Moore, Mr. Erle Thomas, 1601 E. Market St., 
Searcy, Arkansas 

Traver, Mr James A., Texas Lutheran College, 
Sequin, Texas 

— Mr. Clyde L., 2006 Overhill Drive, Tyler, 
exas 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN REGION 


Chipman, Betty Jeanne, 2222 E. 3020 South, Salt 
Lake Citv 9. Utah 

Nelson, Miss Elizabeth R., 
Pasadena 7, Calif. 

Speltz, Miss Elizabeth Lou, 6725 Harrisonburg 
Place, Stockton 7, Calif. 


REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Headley, Herrold E., Southern Illinois University 
Alton, Illinois 

Matthen, Paul, School of Music, University of In 
diana, Bloomington, Indiana 


1539 E. Howard St., 


RESIGNED FROM MEMBERSHIP 
(in good standing, 12/31/60) 


Cecil, Mrs. Margaret Wertz. Route 4. Muncie, In 
diana 

ee Mabelle, 301 W. Armour, Kansas Cit 
11, Mo. 

Gothold, Mrs. Nelle, 3125 West Second St., Lo 
Angeles 57, Calif. 

Manter. Mrs. Mary B, Waterville, Maine 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Autenrieth, Mrs. Bertha Holman, 1526 W. Flow 
er Circle North, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(from 529 W. Coronado Road) 
Batten, Mrs. Annie Mottram. 1000 Cordova St 
Pasadena, Calif. 
(from 167 So. Oakknoll, Apt. 2, Pasadena) 
Bedford, Mrs. Phyla Wood, 1993 Church St., Cast 
Mesa, Calif. 
(from 4065 LaTunta Drive, LaVerne, Calif. an 
P.O. Box 143, Rancho Mirage, Calif.) 
Berg, Mr. Earl F., 510 Albert Place, New Milfor: 
New Jersey 
(from 2225 Crescent Ave., Charlotte. No. Car.) 
Briggs, Margery S., 4549 Live Oak Drive, Clare 
mont, Calif. 
(from Bridges Hall, 401 N. Robertson Blvd 
Pomona College, Claremont) 
Brown, Miss Bettye Anne, 936 Kirkwood Lan: 
Nashville, Tenn. 
(from 1633 Clinch Avenue S.W., Knoxville 1 
Tenn.) 
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IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 
MR. PAUL FREDERICK 
BAUMGARTNER 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
MRS. ELEANOR G. DAVIS 
Peoria, Illinois 
MRS. OLGA NYE 
Orlando, Florida 
MRS. HELEN CUTHBERT PLACE 
Providence, Rhode Island 


tundock, Mr. Donald, 
Bridgeport, Conn 
(from 38 Grove Street) 
Christiansen, Mrs. Marjorie S., (removed from In- 
formation Wanted column) 1240 Glenview Drive, 
West Covina, Calif. 
(from 79 N. Ist East, Brigham City, Utah) 
Cole, Mr. Glenn Wayne, 8101 Hammond Ave., Ta- 
koma Park 12. Md. 
(from 8113 Chester Street) 
Collier, Mr. Shelby, 3084 Southern Ave., Memphis 
11, Tenn. 
(from 406 Woodland Dr., Birmingham, Ala.) 
Jane, Mrs. Flora P. and Mr. George S., 1130 N.E. 
18th Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
(from 1520 E. Browald Blvd.) 
‘bersole, Mr. Joel Kyle, 280 W. 
Ferndale 20. Mich. 
(from 2515 Rockwood Lane, Denton, Texas) 
igeler, Mrs. Marguerite Creighton, 9413 Curran 
Road, Silver Springs, Md 
(from Box 297, Olney, Md.) 
, Mr. +e M., 3811 Indiana Ave., Apt. 3, 
Ft. Wayne 6 
(from 1507 25th Tt N.W., Canton 9, Ohio) 
owler, Mrs. Bernadine, 2301 Quebec, Denver 7, 


542 Maplewood Avenue, 


Maplehurst, 


Colo. 
a 3736 Warwick, Apt. 106, Kansas City 11, 


Lo. 
Galen, Mr. Wm. R., 316 N. 6th, Beward, Neb. 
7232 W Armitage Ave., Elmwood Park, 


Hfale. Mr. Virgil Edward, 800 
Lakeside Drive, Birmingham 9, Ala 
(from K.S.T.C.. Pittsburg, Kansas) 

Ilammar. Mr. Russell A., 40 Glasgow Terrace, 
Mahwah, New Jersey 
(from 3305 Nanz Avenue, Louisville 7, Ky.) 
lleath, Miss Helen Colburn, Box 24, North Avenue, 
Meredon, Mass. 

(from 12 South Main St., Milford, Mass.) 

Ifenderson, Mrs. TaRuba ‘Browning, 755 Esther 
Way, Redlands. Calif. 

(from 256 Eureka St.) 

lohnson, Mr Merion J., 2242 North Lake Drive. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

(from 2857 N. Stowell ) 

Kearney, Mrs. Florence Bertha, 149 Hilton Avenue, 
Manlewood. 

(from 925 Springfield Ave., 

Kiviniemi, Mr. Aimo J.., 
ington, Ky. 

(from 1079 Duncan Ave. 

Klonder. Miss Ellanore, cmt W. Indianola Ave., 
Phoenix. Ariz. 

(from 6219 N. Artesian Ave., Chicago 45, TI.) 

Tefever, Mr_ Paul S., 10 East Mt. Vernon Ave., 
Haddonfield, 

(from 1217 Kearney. Manhattan. Kans.) 

Tindauest, Mr. Allan Rogers. c/o Far East Broad- 
casting Co.. Box 1. Whittier, Calif. 

(from 191 Emerald Bay, Laguna Beach) 

Togan, Mr. Clayton, 2304 Oak St., Valdosta, Ga. 
(from Valdosta State College) 

I yon, Miss Helen, 313 N. 7th Street. Arkadelphia, 
Ark. (removed from Information Wanted) 
(from 1315 7th Street) 

Machtel, Mr. David, 3014 So. Washington, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

(from 1905 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing) 

Mahan, Mrs_ Katherine Hines, Columbus College, 
Columbus, Ga. 

(wishes street address. 3417 11th Ave., omitted) 

May, Miss Leta, 11539 Sunshine _. Studio 
City Station, North Hollywood, Calif. 

(add “Station” to present address.) 

Moore, Mr. Leonard Maurice, 7016 - N.E. 155. 
Bothell, Wash. (removed from Information 
Wanted) 

(address is complete.) 

Yoore, Mr. Melton Arthur, 20 No. University, 
Oxford. Ohio 
(from 100 South College Ave.) 

\orrison, Mr. Harry S. Jr., Music Dept. U. of 


Trvington) 
602 Wichita Drive, Lex- 


Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

(from Music Dept. U. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho) 
\cDonald, Katherine Griffith, 3933 Geranium St., 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

(from Katherine E. Griffith, at 6506 Stefani Dr., 

Dallas, Texas) 
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McKissack, Mr. Elbert D., Chrm. Music Dept. 
Manatree College, Bradenton, Florida 
(from Box 47, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs, 

nn. 

McPhail, Mrs. Claire Elizabeth, 174 Ashley Ave, 
Charleston, So. Car. 

(from 21 Legare St.) 

Ogden, Miss Ruth Leah, 518 C. Pinecrest Circle, 
Marietta, Ga. 

(from 320 Atlanta St.) 

Palmer, Kathlee S. Cando, North Dakota, incor- 
rectly listed as Sou 

Piazza. Miss Tina, 3722 Huaco Lane, Waco, Texas 
(from 2425 Sanger Avenue) 

Pool. Mrs. Rose G., 20 B Vieumont Apts., Hickory, 
No. Car. (on returned Bulletin) 

(from 7 Woodfin Avenue, Greenville, So. Car.) 
20st, Mr. Charles Wm.. Dept. of Music, Texas 
Technological College. Lubbock, Texas 

(from 854 Steele St., Denver 6, Colo. 

Rogers, Calista, 155 No. Catalina. Pasadena 5, Calif. 
(from 3571 North Canon Blvd., Altadena) 

Rosenkerger, Mrs. Dorothy N., 56 Broadmoor, 
Tonawanda Dr., New York 
(from 848 Richmond Avenue. Buffalo 22) 

Savage. Mrs. Roena, Ass’t. Prof. of Music, Jar- 
vis Christian College. Hawkins, Texas 
(from 925 East Dunklin, Jefferson Citv. Mo.) 

Schoenhohm, Mr. Richard Arthur, 3539 Fountaine- 
bleu Drive, Tampa, Fla. 

(from 808 Union St., Valnaraiso, Ind ). 

Skinner, Mr. Lawrence Morgan, 16-14 A. Plaza 
Road, Fair Lawn. N. 

(from. Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, 
No. Car.) 

Snaulding. Mrs. Josephine, 3101 S.W. 
Portland 19, Oregon 
(from 8003 S.E. 28th) 

Stenhens. Mr. Farrold Franklin, 
Drive, San Diego 15, Calif. 
(from San Diego State, Box 658) 

Swenson. Anne Roberts (Mrs. Milton). from Elea- 
ne Anne Roberts, 518 East 2nd, Bloomington, 


(from Box 54. Shawnee, Okla.) 
Stoltze, Mrs. Louise A.. 446 Strand, 

Montana 

(from 941 S.W. 4th St.. Portland 19. Oregon) 
Warren, Fdith Frost, 993 Memorial Drive, Cam- 
— Mass. 

(from Fresh Pond Parkwav. 
Wood, Mr. James H., 
Citv. Towa 

(from Music Dept., 


Talbott, 


5552 Dorothy 


Missoula, 


Cambridge) 
2209 Kennedy Drive, Sioux 


Morningside College) 


INFORMATION WANTED ON THE 
FOLLOWING “MISSING PERSONS”! 


Ackley. Mrs. o. pon. not at 427 W. Sth St., Los 
Angeles 13, C 
Adler. Mrs. an not at 400 Paramount Drive, 
Millbrae, Calif. 
Alexander, Mrs. Paulette, not at 4626 Pine Street, 
Bellaire. Texas 
Bischoff. Mrs. Miriam, not at 9 Rollingview Drive, 
Penn. (town  undecipherable) 
Bunnell. Mr. Lyman B., not at 10 Woodland St., 
Hartford 5, Conn. 
Cameron, Mrs. Jane Holland, not at 604 St. Paul 
Bldg.. St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Davis, Mr. Grant Shelley, not at 1020 Boise Ave., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Davis, H. Frederick, not at 934 Westchester PI., 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. nor at 201 So Oxford 
Foltz, Mr. David B., not at 3519 S. 136th St. or 13th 
St.. Wichita. Kansas 
Guthrie, Mr. Wm. Frank, not at leans Christian 
Univ.. Fort Worth. Texas 
Henning, Mr. John Lindsey, not at Ist Methodist 
Church. Wewoka, Okla. 
Hodson, Mr. Roger M., not at Pueblo Jr. College, 
Pueblo, Colo. nor at Rt. 3. Concord, Tenn 
Holroyd, Miss Sara, not at Box 528, U. of Indiana, 
loomington. Ind. 
Hood, Mrs. Beatrice L. Erewster, not at 21395 
Inkster Rd., Farmington. Mich. 
Hovt. Mr. Wm. Lester, not at 828 So. Ryland Dr., 
Columbia, So. Car. 
Kaup. Mrs. Edith Campbell, not at P.O Box 65, 
A. B. Bainbridge A.F.B., Bainbridge, Ga. 
Magnus, Mr. Toh . Peter, not at 1290 Schenectady 
ve.. Brooklyn 3, 
Maxwell, Mr. Donald Jay. not at 205 Manchester, 
Barhourville. Ky. 
Mesrobian, Mr. Robert, not at 114 Bay State Rd.. 
oston, Mass 
O'Malley. Mrs. Marguerite. not at 2936 Madeiria 
N.E.. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Rickert. Mr. Lawrence Gould. not at 144 A Sta- 
dium Terrace. Champaign, TIl. 
Ruetz, Mr. Robert G., not at 2856 E. 21st Place, 
Tulsa 14, Okla. 
Smith, Mrs. meen B., not at 105 Hawkins St., 
Roanoke, 
Smith. Mrs. “Amelia Hall. not at 4227 Peachtree 
Circle, 7. Fila. 
Vernon, Mr. Robert Chas.. not at 2871 No. Elm- 
wood St., Cuvahoga Falls. Ohio 
Ward, Mrs. Rachel H., not at 6445 Woodland, 
Kansas City 31, Mo. | 
Yett. Mrs. Frances Martin, not at P.O. Box 29. 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 
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Central Region: WESLEY BRADBURN, 635 
Brier, Kenilworth, Illinois; E. Ross Ek- 
STROM, School of Music, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana; S. KEITH For- 
NEY, 355 Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Missouri; 
Dora Lyon, School of Fine Arts, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; CAMERON Mc- 
LEAN, 636 W. Kirby, Detroit 2, Michigan; 
Ferris Ont, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio: HAZEL PETERSON, 4216 N. University 
Rd., Peoria, Illinois; HARDIN VAN DEURSEN, 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 


Eastern Region: MADELIENE KING BARTELL, 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, New Jersey; 
Louise BAXTER COLGAN, 358 Danforth St., 
Portland, Maine; Dait W. Cox, Box 371, 
Feasterville, Pennsylvania; LAWRENCE Da- 
VIDSON, 160 West 73rd St., New York City; 
MABEL P. FRISwELL, 891 Central Ave., 
Needham 92, Massachusetts; HELEN Hus- 
BARD, 638 New Britain Ave., Hartford, 
Connecticut; Harry LeRoy Lewis, 1914 
Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington 9, 
District of Columbia; MARGUERITE A. MER- 
GEHENN, 1901 Cedar Circle Dr., Baltimore 
28, Maryland; PAULINE E. MIDDLETON, 63 
Angell St., Providence, Rhode Island; 
Louis NiveN, 6 University Pl., Orono, 
Maine; Issac Everetr Jr., South 
Gateway Road 2, New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania; Louse SLEEP, 131 Wildwood Ave., 
Buffalo, New York; Francis ALEXANDER 
WEInrIcH, 38 Ledgemere St., Burlington, 
Vermont. 


Northern Region: WiLt1AM LEE BricHT, 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; J. PHILLIP GustaFson, Bethel Col- 
lege, 1480 Snelling Ave., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; WiLti1AM H. Lynn, State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska; ARTHUR E. 
CAssLING, 1326 Brady St., Davenport, 
Iowa; Ropert McCowen, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa; JoserpH F. Rossi, 700 
W. Avenue B, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Northwestern Region: MARGARET ENRICO, 
2712 Lyndale Lane, Billings. Montana; 
Dacny GustaFson, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Epison Harris, 474814 
Twenty-second, N.E., Seattle 5, Washing- 
ton; GLEN LockeEry, Dept. of Music, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; CHARLES 
Ross, 311 Twentieth Ave. S., Nampa, Idaho. 


Southeastern Region: L. WAYNE BATTy, 
Richmond Professional Institute, 901 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond 20, Virginia; Har- 
otp W. Ewinc, Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston 4, West Virginia; Joyce Hoss, 
Converse College, Spartanburg, South Car- 
olina; MARGUERITE RINGO, 452 N. Prior St., 
Gainesville, Georgia; Louise Titcoms, 2754 
S.W. Thirteenth St., Miami 45, Florida; 
Harvey L. Wooprurr, 2335 Westfield Rd., 
Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 


Southern Region: Guy OweN BAKER, Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Mo1sa BuLBoaca, 227 Atkins Ave., Shreve- 
port, Louisiana; DALLAs Draper, 437 Del- 
gado, Dr., Baton Rouge, Louisiana; ELiz- 
ABETH J. FossEY, Union University, Jack- 
son, Tennessee; A. T. HUMPHRIES, Lee 
College, Cleveland, Tennessee; Louis PAN- 
zERI, 937 Delphine St., New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana; RuTH Parker, 1031 Twenty-sixth 
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St. S., Birmingham, Alabama; OHM PAULI, 
Western Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; LEONARD STOCKER, 2009 
Brook Lane, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Southwestern Region: HELENE REINSCH 
Beatry, 418 W. Twelfth St., Loveland, 
Colorado; PauL ENGELSTAD, Texas Luth- 
eran College, Seguin, Texas; EUGENE G. 
Kuyper, 1056 Faculty Lane, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas; ALMA Sapp, 1128 Pearce Ave., 
Wichita 3, Kansas; ORCENITH SMITH, School 
of Music, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma; JANE SNow, 1226 Morn- 
ingside Drive, N. E., Albuquerque, N. M. 


fe) 


COMMITTEE 
ON VOCAL EDUCATION 
Victor A. Fields, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Philip A. Duey, Ralph Errolle, Grace 
Leslie, J. Oscar Miller, Harvey Ringel, 
Sonia Sharnova, Orcenith Smith, and Wil- 
liam Vennard. 


fe) 


COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk. 
George Newton, and John Toms. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard., 
and Warren Wooldridge. 


MUSIC REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Earle Tanner, Chairman; Hadley R. Craw- 
ford, Laura M. Marble, and Ruth Lowry 
Sawyers. 


THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Here is an artistic item which 
was designed with you in mind. 
It is useful on your stationery, 
programs, and in your profes- 
sional advertising. 

This emblem symbolizes mem- 
bership in a most powerful na- 
tional organization. Proclaim your 
affiliation and add to your pro- 
fessional stature. 

Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. Haptey Craw- 
ForD, NATS Secretary, 6101 Ward 
Parkway, Kansas City 13, Mo. 


INSTITUTIONAL SUB 


ALABAMA 


Alabama A & M College, Normal 
Alabama State College, Montgomery 
University of Alabama, University 


ALASKA 
Anchorage Public Schools, Anchorage 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona, Tucson 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 


CALIFORNIA 


Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton 

Pomona College, Claremont 

Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 

Modesto Junior College, Modesto 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena 

Riverside City College, Riverside 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
San Anselmo 

San Jose State College, San Jose 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Westmont College, Santa Barbara 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto 
Pueblo College, Pueblo 

University of Colorado, Bould 
University of Denver, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartt College of Music, Hartford 
Saint joreph College, West Hartford 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Howard University, Washington 


FLORIDA 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Seoii College, Decatur 
La Grange College, La Grange 
Shorter College, Rome 


ILLINOIS 


American Conservatory, Chicago 
Augustana College, Rock Island 

Bradley University, Peoria 

Chicago Conservatory, Chicago 

Chicago Public Library (double), Chicago 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago 

De Paul University, Chicago 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Quincy College, Quincy 

Rockford College, Rockford 


IN F 


Roosevelt University, Chicago 
Summy-Birchard Pub. Co., Evanston 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
Butler University, Indianapolis 
Central Public Library, Indianapolis 
Evansville College, Evansville 
Hanover College, Hanover 


Indiana State Teachers College, Ter: + I 


Indiana University, Bloomington 
Manchester College, North Manchest: - 
Marion College, Marion 

Thomas Carr Howe High School, In. iia 


IOWA 


Clarke College, Dubuque 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Graceland College, Lamoni 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar &, 
Morningside College, Sioux City 
Simpson College, Indianola 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
University of Dub Dubugq 
Waldorf College, Forest City 
Wartburg College, Waverly 
Westmar College, Le Mars 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Kansas State University, Manhattan 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 
Ottawa University, Ottawa 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Richme 

Murray State College, Murray 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville 

Union College, Barbourville 

Western Kentucky State College, Bow!ing 


LOUISIANA 


Dillard University, New Orleans 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


McNeese State College, Lake Charle-~ 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Se:nin 
New Orleans 

New Orleans Public Library, New (rlea 

Tulane University, New Orleans 


MARYLAND 


Peabody Institute, Baltimore 
University of Maryland, College Par\ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Conservatory, Boston 

Boston University, Boston 

New England Conservatory, Boston 
Pine Manor Junior College, Welles! y 
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F JANUARY 1, 1961 
MICHIGAN 


College, Albion 
»s College, Grand Rapids 
College, Grand Rapids 


t Lible Institute, Detroit 
Library, Detroit 


na College, Livonia 

an State University, East Lansing 
mit’ of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 
re College, Minneapolis 
«f St. Benedict, St. Joseph 
of St. Theresa, Winona 
us Adolphus College, St. Peter 
ter College, St. Paul 
bio State College, Mankato 
apolis Public Library, Minneapolis 
om: High School, Owatonna 
uid State College, St. Cloud 
f College, Northfield 
wil Publie Library, St. Paul 
nity of Mi ta, Mi li 


MISSISSIPPI 


» College, Jackson 


MISSOURI 


lollege, Parkville 

ity of Kansas City, Kansas City 
ity of Missouri, Columbia 

ngton University, St. Louis 

n Jewell College, Liberty 


MONTANA 
a State College, Bozeman 
n1 State University, Missoula 
m Montana College, Havre 
Mountain College, Billings 


NEBRASKA 

Public Schools, Lincoln 

College, Fremont 

ka State Teachers College, Kearney 
ka Wesleyan University, Lincoln 

i City Schools, Seward 

College, Lincoln 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ith Teachers College, Plymouth 


NEW JERSEY 


ro State College, Glassboro 
University, Douglass College, 
w Brunswick 


NEW MEXICO 


ity of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 


B ble Seminary, Johnson City 

im Public Library, Brooklyn 

& Erie Co. Public Library, Buffalo 
o St. Rose, Albany 

on Memorial Library, Houghton 


BERS TO THE 


Michigan University, Mount Pleasant 


nul Missionary College, Berrien Springs 


ex.co Highlands University, Las Vegas 
ex co State University, University Park 


NATS 


Ithaca College, Ithaca 
Juilliard School of Music, New York 

New York Public Library, New York 
Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 

State Univ. College of Education, Fredonia 
State Univ. Teachers College, Potsdam 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Campbell College, Buies Creek 
Salem College, Winston-Salem 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Central High School, Fargo 

Jamestown College, Jamestown 

University of North Dakota (Libr.) 
Grand Forks 

University of North Dakota (Mus. Dept.) 
Grand Forks 


OHIO 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 
Capital University, Columbus 

Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin 

Malone College, Canton 

Marietta College, Marietta 

Oberlin College, Oberlin 

Ohio State University, Columbus 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
University of Toledo, Toledo 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Wittenberg College, Springfield 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State College, Edmond 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoms: Ciiy 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
Southeastern State College, Durant 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


OREGON 
Eastern Oregon College, La Grande 
Oregon College of Education, M th 
Portland Public Library, Portland 
Willamette University, Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Abington Senior High School, Abington 
Academy of Vocal Arts, Philadelphia 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg 
State Teachers College, Cheyney 

State Teachers College, Mansfield 
Westminster College, New Wilmington 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia College, Columbia 
Converse College, Spartanburg 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill 


BULLETIN 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls 

Huron College, Huron 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 

Maryville College, Maryville 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis 

Union University, Jackson 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


TEXAS 
Baylor University, Waco 
East Texas Baptist College, Marshall 
East Texas State College, Commerce 
Howard County Junior College, Big Spring 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
Lee College, Baytown 
Midwestern University, Wichita Falls 
North Texas State College, Denton 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 

Fort Worth 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
University of Houston, Houston 
University of Texas, Austin 


UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 


Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg 
Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


Eastern Wash. College of Education, Cheney 

University of Washington, Seattle 

Western Wash. College of Education, 
Bellingham 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 


WISCONSIN 


Lawrence College, Appleton 

Marian College, Fond du Lac 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee 
Northland College, Ashland 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Viterbo College, La Crosse 

Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point 
Wisconsin State College, Superior 


CANADA 
Ursuline Convent, Chatham, Ont. 
Ursuline School of Music, Windsor, Ont. 
Victoria College, Victoria, B.C. 
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WORKSHOP 


From weet to east across the nation: 


Willamette University San Francisco State College 


\- SALEM, OREGON \- SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Melvin Geist, George Cox, John Lester John Tegnell 


sversi University of Kansas City 
University of Utah 
SALT +*. CITY, UTAH KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Hardin Van Deursen, Hadley Crawford, 
Stanley Deacon 


Jessie Perry, Marlowe Nielson 


University of Illinois Appalachian State Teachers College 
URBANA, ILLINOIS BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Bruce Foote, Grace Wilson Paul Peterson, C. Ruth Edwards 


OTHER DETAILS TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER 
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